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" He conies, the herald of a noisy world. 
*.**** Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands— and of joy to some.'* 

Cow 




THE BANNOW POSTMAN. 



" He's taking his own time this evening, I'll 
say that ; for the sun's as good as set, and no 
sign of him. Can you spy him out ?" 

" No, colleen ; how d'ye think my ould eyes 
could see him whin yours can't; but Anty, 
honey, ye'r mighty unasy about the Postman ; 
d'ye ixpict a new ribban, or a piece o' tape, 
or some sugar-candy, or — a love letther, Anty. 
Oh ! Anty, Anty, don't blush after that fa- 
shion; ould as my eyes are, I can see y'er 
rosy cheek, getting quite scarlet." 

" I'll tell ye what, Grey Lambert/' replied 
the lassie to the old man, who was literally 
leaning on " the top of his staff," under the 
shadow of the walls of a singularly fine and 
perfect castle of ancient days, " I'll jist tell 
ye, it '11 be long enough afore I'll come to see 
ye agin, out o' pure good natur, in y'er un- 
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christian-like ould place, if ye talk afther I 
way to a young cratur like me, that ni 
turned to the like ; dy'e think I've no dace 
cy ? sure ye'r ould enough to forget love h 
there, any way." 

" That's true, Anty ; an ould man of thrc 
score and sixteen years, has'nt much to d 
wid what are called love letthers ; but may b< 
ther's a differ betwixt love letthers and lettken 
o' love ; and sure there's one still that sinds 
that last to his poor grandfather, and from 
bey ant the salt seas too." 

" Well, 'tis a comfort, sure enough ; and I 
often wonder that ye an't affeard to stay in 
such a place as this, widout any thing wid ye, 
but Bang, the baste, that's almost as ould as 
y'erself — poor Bang !" And Bang pushed his 
grey nose into Anty's hand. 

There was something picturesque in the ap- 
pearance of the pair, who awaited the Post- 
man's passing ; for such was really the case ; 
the maiden expected a lover's letter ; the old 
man hoped for a remembering token from a 
solitary descendant " Grey Lambert," as he 
was called, had taken up his abode in a corner 
of the castle, under whose shadow they stood 
—the Castle of Coolhull — and no entreaty 
could induce him to leave the lonely dwelling. 
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THE BANNOW POSTMAN. 

He was a singular, but a very fine looking 
person ; wore neither hat nor cap, never cut 
either his beard or hair, which were purely, 
perfectly white, and flowed over his shoulders, 
and down his breast, even below a leather 
girdle that encircled his coarse frieze dress ; 
his feet were bare; his forehead high and bald ; 
his dress was clean, and betokened singularity, 
but not poverty ; and he had been a traveller 
in his youth — a sailor — a soldier — some said a 
pirate, but that I firmly assert never could 
have been the case, for Lambert was the 
gentlest of old men; children and animals 
(who seem to have an instinctive dread of bad 
people) all .loved him, and on Sunday even- 
ings the little village urchins and their little 
cur-dogs, visited him in his castle, or sat at 
his feet on the green sward, while he recounted 
tales and adventures of other lands. Anty 
was a merry laughing blue-eyed lass, some- 
what short, and without one good feature in 
her face ; yet the gipsey was esteemed pretty. 
It was really very provoking — she was any 
thing but pretty, and yet it was absolutely im- 
possible to look on her face and think so ; she 
had such coaxing smiles, and that heartfelt 
charm — a sweet low voice — " an excellent 
thing in woman;" and so many " ah do's" and 
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" ah dont's," and a trick of blushing — a 
blushes, stealing over a pure white skin, are, 
must be confessed, very agreeable things i 
deed ; then there was a cheerfulness, a joyou 
ness about her, perfectly irresistible ; at wafe^ 
or pattern, she had all the best boys at her 
command, and how she laughed at them ! but 
I may affirm — now that I am not looking at 
her — the little hussy was any thing but pretty. 
Bang was certainly a venerable relic of canine 
antiquity, tall and grey, haughty and stately, 
of royal Danish descent, and his courtesies had 
an air of kingly condescension, when he no- 
ticed even the bettermost dogs of the parish ; 
there was so much aristocratic bearing about 
the dignified brute, that they, one and all, 
shrunk from his approach. But he was 
faithful to his master — night and day by his 
side ; and always paid particular attention to 
Anastasia Mc'Queen, who, strange to tell, was a 
very frequent visiter at the dilapidated castle ; 
nay, was almost daily seen trudging towards it ; 
her short scarlet cloak, meeting the broad hem 
of her blue stuff petticoat, while the hood only 
half covered a profusion of deep but brown 
hair (and here I feel it a duty to my country 
peasant girls to say, that they generally have 
long, and most luxuriant tresses, and woman* 
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like, are not a little proud of them) ; while 
from her well turned, but red arm, hung a 
basket containing such presents as a Bannow 
maiden could present ; dried fish, or fresh 
cockles, delicate butter, barley or oaten cates, 
thin and curling, and new laid eggs. She 
certainly paid very great attention to the old 
man, and he was much attached to his lively 
visiter. " May be it's long since ye hard from 
young Pat Lambert?" she inquired, after ca- 
ressing Bang. 

" True, love dear ; it seems long to one like 
me — a poor ould, very ould man ; may be he's 
forgotten his grandfather." 

"No, that he's never done, I'm sartin sure ; 
he's as thrue-hearted a boy as iver crossed the 
sea ; that I know, and I take it very unkind o' 
ye to say he'd forget ye." 

"Well, Anty, whin I write agin I'll tell him 
that there are some don't forget him." 

" Oh," said Anty, blushing in good earnest, 
" ye need not say that; sure every body re- 
numbers their neighbour. How beautiful the 
sea looks as if there niver was an end to it." 

" How beautiful the sea looks," repeated 
Grey Lambert, smiling and shaking his head 
at the same time. ** Well, Anty, 1 see ye'r 
an admirer o' the beauties o' natur ; but the 
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sea is ever beautiful to my thinking ; whin the 
grate waves foam and lash the shore, and whin 
they toss big ships, such as you niver saw, up 
and down, without any trouble in life ; that is 
beautiful ; and whin it sleeps under the setting 
sun bames, as it does now, it is beautiful. 
How well ye see the entrance into Watherford 
harbour. I love this ould castle for the pros- 
pect as much as any thing else; but it's a grand 
place, and I niver could think to live any 
where else now. The thickness of the walls 
might be one of the world's wonders ; then the 
gometry stair case, and the curious writing on 
the hard stones that nobody iver understood 
yet ; and the grate oak beams. Och ! ye 
jewil of a castle, ye are my darlint ! to think 
how bravely ye stood aginst ould Oliver, the 
deep villian ! Och I many a brave heart ; 
many a bright eye ; many a smile dancing like 
the sun-bames on the sea, has been in ye, 
whin ye stood with y'er high walls and turrets 
in the morning light, but ' now ye'r ould, and 
even y'er stones look withered, and the cow 
and the wild goat shelter where princes stood ; 
and the owl screams where the harp sounded ; 
and I, a poor worm of the earth, live to see 
it, whin their noble bones make part of the 
sod 1 stand on." Lambert's apostrophe to his 
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beloved castle was lost on Anty, for she eagerly 
exclaimed, " There he is ! there he is ! Now 
I'll run and meet him, and see if he has got a 
letther for you." And away she flew, swift as 
an arrow, to meet John Williams, Postman, 
and, it may be truly said, carrier, to the united 
parishes of Ban now, Kilkaven, and Duncor- 
muck, for the last thirty years. Even in these 
isolated spots people cannot do without news ; 
it is almost necessary to existence : and twice 
each week John Williams journeys to the 
nearest post-town, and conveys " the leading 
journal of Europe ;" the Fashionable Post, 
the Wexford and Waterfbrd Herald, and 
others, to the news-loving inhabitants. Ho- 
nest John was a heedless good-tempered fel- 
low ; but a very jewel of a postman. He had been 
originally engaged only as a circulating me- 
dium for letters from Wexford to Bannow ; 
but hef Was either bribed, or coaxed, or both, into 
executing commissions for every body that had 
commissions to get executed. John Williams' 
list' was regularly made out ; and ribbands, 
tea, cindles, sugar, book*, paper, music, gowns, 
and even* caps, garnished John's Rozinante ; 
for when his orders were many, John was 
obliged to take' his steed ; not that he ever ven- 
tured to ride the poor lame beast, whom he could 
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out-tire at any time ; but he walked in ^ co 

panionable manner with it, in and out oP Wt 

ford ; and in truth their caparisons were m< 

extraordinary. When Anty met him, his loc 

drab coat was hardly secured by a solitary bq 

ton, and his leather bags dangled over h 

shoulder ; his " cawbeen" on one side, h 

scratch wig on the other, of his grey shag£ 

head, and his " doodeen" serving a doub 

purpose — keeping his nose warm, and exh 

lirating his spirits ; the poor horse, moi 

fatigued than its wiry conductor, eyeing tl 

green, straggling hedge rows, and the clo 

turf, and loitering to catch a mouthful as 1 

passed. At either side his neck hung to 

blue band-boxes, filled, doubtless, with mull 

farious finery ; while a coil of thick cable, lil 

a huge Boa, passed over his head, and he 

suspended ten or twelve flats of cork, bespol 

by the Captain of the coal vessel that w 

lying at Bannow quay. Three new kite 

four skipping ropes, ten tops, two bags 

marbles, a dozen slates (for Master Ben), 

pair of pole screens (for the lady at the b 

house), and some blankets ; all, of course, 

carelessly papered, that they had more thi 

half escaped from their confinement. " Go< 

even', and God save ye, Mister John," quo 
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the breathless lass. The Postman was never 
given to much speaking, and nodded. " May 
be ye would'nt have a bit of a letther for Grey 
Lambert?" John stopped, and so did the 
horse ; and John took from his bag a long 
narrow, dirty-looking letter— presented it- 
replaced his bag, and journeyed on. Anty 
stopped, and looked after him ; " John, 
John, I want to spake to ye." John again 
stopped. " I wanted to ask ye, if so be, that 
ye found ; I mean met, a — a — I thought ; may 
be ye might have — ah, John ! ye know what — 
for poor Anty ?" John took the pipe from his 
mouth, and simply said ; 

" May be ye'd tell a body who likes plain 
spakeing, what ye'r after ?" 

" Well, thin, John, have ye a letther for 
me?" 

" Yes ; why didn't ye ask me that a while 
ago, and not give me the throuble of taking off 
my bag twice ?" 

" Why didn't you give it me, and I to the 
fore ? Sure ye knew ye had it." 

" Why look ye, Anty Mc'Queen, I have 
been thirty years a Postman, and I have al- 
ways done what the back of the letther tould 
me ; and look, the direction on that is — ' Anty 
Mc'Queen, Hill Side, Bannow, County of 
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Wexford, Ireland — Post Paid — to the c^n 
of John Williams, Bannow Postman ; to be 
kept 'till called for.' And sure it was no bu- 
siness o' mine to give it ye 'till ye called for 
it, or what I consider the same thing, asked 
for it ?" 

Anty took the letter, and placing it in her 
bosom, turned towards the old castle, to give 
to Grey Lambert his epistle. John pursued 
his path, until he arrived at the village Public ; 
there, what a crowd awaited his coming. " John, 
what's the news?" — "John, the paper." — 
" John — oh John, don't mind 'em, but give 
me my cap ; I hope it is'nt in that band- 
box that's had the dance in the mud. 
There; och! John, honey — don't ' squeege' 
it so, sure no cap can stand a ' squeegihg.' " 
" John, is my bonnet come ? Och ! ' meal 
a murder ! what made Miss Lerady put an 
orange ribban in my beautiful English straw ?" 
— " John, I hope ye did'nt forget the tabaccy ?" 
— " John, agra — the two ounces o' green tay for 
my granny." — " John my twinty-four marbles." 
— " John, och John ! sure it's not come to 
that wid ye, that ye'd forget the green silk 
handkerchief." — " John," said a fine looking 
fellow, pushing through the circle, Ci John, did 
ye get the thing I tould ye of;" John winked ; 
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and from his waistcoat pocket, drew forth a 
very little parcel, wrapped up in white paper. 
The young man took it, smiled, and soon after 
there was a bustle at the far window, for the 
parcel contained a plain gold ring, which the 
saucy youth was endeavouring to try on the 
finger of pretty Letty, the gentle daughter of 
mine host of the " Public." — " John, any let- 
thers 'for me ?" inquired the bustling man of 
the big shop — " One, Darby, very like a bill." 
— " Humph !" said Darby. — " Did ye bring 
the doctor's stuff for father?" asked Mimy 
Corish. — "Och! murder in Irish ! surcye'r 
not afther forgetting the five yards of red 
stuff," exclaimed no less a person than Mrs. 
Collins herself, " and I wanting to quilt it for 
a petticoat, to keep my ould bones from freez- 
ing." " John," said a village lounger, who ex- 
pected nothing, and yet wanted to say some- 
thing, " John, why dy'e wear y'er wig over 
y'er hair?" "Why," replied John, dryly, 
" sure ye would'nt have me wear my hair over 
my wig." — " John, I take shame, that I did'nt 
offer ye this afore," and the landlord presented 
a large glass of whisky to the Postman, who 
drank it off, remarking afterwards — " throe 
parliament to be sure," which raised a gene- 
ral laugh. — " Come John, ye'r enough to set 

VOL. II. ^ 
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a body mad," said fussy Tom Tennison, who 
was ever in a fuss about something or other, 
" Master Ben has been here more nor an hoar, 
waiting to rade us the news, and there ye 

stand, taking the things out as asy as ; 

can't ye give us the Paper?" " No — I say, 
no — not 'till it's y'er turn, Mister Fussy; take 
the patthern o' y'er manners from Mister Ben ; 
see how quiet he stands, as the song says — 
'tall and straight as a popilar tree;' and two 
of his bran new slates cracked, by that devil 
of a horse. Arrah, don't be bothering me, 
all o' ye ; ye forget, so ye do, that I have five 
or six places to go to yet ; if ye taze me af- 
ther this fashion, hang me but ye must get 
another Postman ; the moment ye see me, ye'r 
like a pack o' Curnel Piggott's hounds in full 
cry, afther a hare; can't ye lam patience ; sure 
every body knows it's a vartue." 

John's next resting-place was the Par- 
sonage ; such a lovely spot, just what a par- 
sonage ought to be ; only look, is it not per- 
fectly delicious ; that softly swelling meadow 
over which the evening mist is stealing, pal 
off from the mossy lawn that fays and fairi 
might delight to revel on ; the lowly yet el 
gant thatched cottage, the green-house, t 
flower borders, did you ever see such splend 
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flowers — there — such balsams ! such pionys, 
such a myrtle, such roses ! Roses red, 
white, pure white, the maiden's blush, the 
damask, and the many-coloured lancaster, not 
rivaling each other, but uniting to charm 
sight and smell, by their combined beauty and 
fragrance. Ah ! there is Marianne amongst 
the lilies, fit model for a sculptor, lovely in 
body and mind. And the eldest, Henrietta, 
noble and dignified, though very different from 
Marianne ; conscious of her magnificent beauty, 
yet" -condescending and benevolent to the 
poorest peasant. Then Ellen the youngest; 
not the handsomest, perhaps the best, certainly 
the most useful, a perfect goody-two-shoes, 
with more wisdom at fifteen than most women 
at fifty. The Postman is to them all, a most 
welcome visitor. " Oh John is it you, oh ! do 
give me papa's and mama's letters." " Oh I daft 
Marianne," said the young Ellen, " take them 
all yourself, do let me have the newspapers, 
at least, to give papa." "John," inquired 
Hetta, " the netting-silk, and the silver bod- 
kin, I hope you have chosen a nice one, and 
the two skipping-ropes, for my sisters, thank 
ye," " All right I hope miss," " Thank you, all 
quite right, will you come up and take some- 
thing, John?" " No, miss, I humbly thank ye all 

b 2 
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the same." " Oh John, tell me, have yo 
letter for poor Mrs. Clavery," "Yes, 
" Ah, now I am happy, poor woman, sh 
he so delighted." 

" There," thought John to himself ; 
passed on, " there, that is what I call the 
breed of the gentry. Such a born beau 
that to think of a poor sorrow struck woi 
Ah the thick blood, without any puddle, 
ever, that's the sort that warms the heart." 

Mrs. Clavery's story will be best told in , 
own words, as she herself told it to the fam 
at the Parsonage, a few months before Jo, 
brought her the letter that made Miss Ellt 
so happy. 

One tranquil evening in autumn, a pal< 
delicate young woman rested her hand on th 
gate that opened to the green sloping law 
that fronted the Parsonage-house, uncertai 
whether or not she dared raise the latch ; a 
she gazed wistfully on the groupe of childre 
who were playing on the green. Although i 
the veriest garb of misery, she had nothing < 
the common beggar in her appearance ; an 
the two little ones, who clung to her tattere 
cloak, were better covered than their mothei 
She carried on her back a young sickly-lookin 
infant, and its weak cries arrested the attentio 
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of the good pastor's youngest daughter, who 
bade her enter, in that kindly tone which 
speaks of hope and comfort to the breaking 
heart. How much is in a kindly voice ! When 
the woman had partaken of food and rest, and 
remained a few days at the Parsonage, she 
thus told her tale. 

" May God reward ye — for ye have fed the 
hungry, and ye have clothed the naked, and 
ye have spoken of hope to her that thought of 
it no more ; and ye have looked like heaven's 
own angels to one who had forgot the sight 
o' smiles. May God's fresh blessing be about 
ye — may ye never want ! — but a poor woman's 
prayer is nothing ; only I am confident the 
Almighty will grant ye a long life, and a 
happy death, for your kindness to one who was 
lone and desolate, in a could world. It little 
matters where one like me was born, only I 
came of dacent, honest people, and it could 
not be said, that any one belonging to me or 
mine, ever wronged man or mortal ; the boys 
were brave and just — the girls well looking 
and virtuous : seven of us under one roof, but 
there was full and plinty of every thing — more 
especially love, that sweetens all. Well, I 
married ; and I may say, a more sober, in- 
dustrious boy, never broke the world's bread, 
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nor my Thomas — my Thomas! I ask your 
pardon, ladies ; but my heart swells when I 
think that may be he's gone to the God who 
gave him to me, first for a blessing, then for a 
heart thrial." 

The poor woman wept, and the father of the 
family she was addressing, adopting the figu- 
rative language which the Irish so well un- 
derstand, observed "The gardener prunes 
the vine even to bleeding, and suffers the bram- 
ble to grow its own way." 

" That's true, thank ye, Sir, for that sweet 
word of comfort," she replied, smiling faintly; 
" it's happy to think of God's care ; the only 
care that's over the poor, though it seems un- 
grateful to say that to those who are so extra- 
ordinary kind to me. Well, we had a clane 
cabin — a milk white cow — a trifle of poultry — 
two or three pigs — indeed every comfort in 
life, according to our station, and thankful we 
were for it. Why not ! Time passed as happy 
as heart could wish, and one babe came, and 
another, but the eldest now was the third then, 
for it plased God to take the two first in a 
feaver ; and bad, sure enough, was the trouble, 
for my husband took it, and there he lay, off 
and on, for as good as four months ; and then 
Ihfe rint got behind hand, and we were forced 
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to sell the cow: one would think the baste 
had knowledge, for when she was going off to 
the fair (and by the same token it was my 
brother-in-law's sister's son that druv her), 
she turned back and mowed ; ay, as natural 
as a child that was quitting the mother* 
Well ; we never could rise the price of a cow 
agin, and that was a sore loss to us, for God 
sent two young ones the next time, and be- 
twixt the both I could never get a minit to 
do the bit o' spinning or knitting that the 
landlord's wife expected as a yearly compli- 
ment. She was not a born lady, and they're 
the worst to the poor. Musheroom gentry ! that 
spring up and buy land, hand over head, from 
the raale sort, that are left, in the long run, 
without cross or coin to bless themselves with; 
all owing to their generosity. Well ; to make 
up for that, I was forced to give some of my 
best hens, as duty fowl, to the lady, on account 
that she praised their handsome toppings. 
That wasn't all; — the pigs got the measles, 
and we might have sould them to advantage ; 
but my husband says, says he, * Mary, we 
have had disease and death in our own house, 
and don't let us be the manes of selling un- 
wholesome mate, upon no account ; becase it 
brings ill health, and we to answer for it, 
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when no thin' will be to the fore, but the honest 
deeds ; and the roguish ones, straight aginst 
each other, and no one to judge them but the 
Almighty — the one who knows the rights of 
all;' — that was true for him. Well; we 
might have got up again, for my poor Thomas 
worked like any negre to the full ; but just 
after we had sowed our little field of wheat 
(it was almost at the corner of the landlord's 
park, and we depended on it for the next gale 
day), nothing could sarve the landlord but he 
must take it out of our hands, without any no- 
tice, to plant trees upon. I went to my lady, 
and to soften her like, took what was left of 
my poor fowl — the cock and all — as a present; 
she accepted them very genteelly, to be sure, 
and promised we should have another field, 
and compensation money. Well, we waited, 
but no sign of it ; at last my husband made 
bould to go to the landlord himself, and tould 
him all that had passed between the lady and 
me. ' Don't bother me, man,' was the answer 
he made ; * compensation indeed ! what com- 
pensation am I to have for being out of my 
rent so long the time ye were sick, and ye 
without a lase ? And I am certain my wife 
never promised any thing of the sort to the 
woman.' ' I ask y'er pardon, Sir,' replied 
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Thomas, civil of course — for Thomas was al- 
ways civil to rich or poor ; ' but she did, for 
my Mary tould me. 7 ' She tould ye a lie, 
then,' said the landlord, and my husband fired 
up. ' Sir,' said he, 'if ye were my equal you 
dar'n't say the likes o' that of my Mary, for 
though she's not of gentle blood, she's no liar ! ' 
Then the landlord called my husband an impu- 
dent blackguard, and Thomas made answer, that 
he, being a gentleman, might call him what he 
pleased ; but that none should say that of his wife 
that she did not desarve ; however, the upshot of 
the thing was, that we got warning to quit all 
of a sudden ; but there was no help for it, as 
the neighbours said, — true for them — that 
Thomas was by no manes so strong a man 
as before the feaver; and the steward found 
out some stranger who offered money down 
on the nail for the land, for we had it in 
prime order. Every one cried shame on the 
landlord, but sure there's no justice for the 
poor ! 'twas a sorrowful parting, for some-how 
a body gets fond of the bits of trees even that 
grow under their own eye; and I was near my 
laying-in, and the troubles came at once, and 
all we could get to shelter us was a damp hole 
of a place. My husband got plinty of work, 
and though itVasn't in natur not to lament by 
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gene comforts, yet sure the love was, to the 
good, firm ;— aye, firmer than ever, and no 
blight was on our name, nor isn't to this day ; 
thank God for it, for nobody breathing can 
say, Thomas, or Mary Clavery, ye owe me the 
value of a ' thraneen.' Oh ! that's a fine thing 
to say ! Well, the change of air, and the fret- 
ting, and one thing or other, made me very 
weakly, and we lost the fellow twin to this one ; it 
was happy for the darlint — but, oh ! it was heart 
scalding to see it peeking and peeking, wasting 
and wasting, and to want the drop of wine, or 
the morsel of mate, that might keep it to he a 
blessing to its parent's grey hairs. It was then, 
just after my child's death, that, to drive the 
sorrow from his heart, Thomas took a little to 
the drop, and yet he wasn't like other men, 
that grow cross and fractious ; he was always 
gentle to me and the young ones, but in the 
end it ruined us, as it does all who have any 
call to it — for he was as fine a young man, 
though I say it, as ye could see in a day's 
walk — standing six feet two in his stocking 
vamps, and admired for his beauty ; and he 
went to the next town to sell my little spin- 
ning, that I had done to keep the dacent stitch 
on the childer ; and, as was fated I suppose, 
who should be there, but the devil, in the 
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shape of a recruiting sargent — and when the 
drink's in, the wit's out, and he listed — listed 
— And the parting — oh! hut I thought the 
life would lave me — sure I followed him to 
the place of embark men t, and there they druv 
me from him; and I stood on the sea shore, 
and saw him on the deck of that black ship, 
his arms crossed over his breast like one me- 
lancholy mad ; and it was long before I be- 
lieved he was really gone — gone — gone ; and 
that there was no voice to cheer me —for these 
did nothing but cry for food. It was wicked, 
but I wished to die, for my heart felt breaking 
— the little left me was soon gone — I was 
among strangers — I could not bear to go to 
my own people or place, because I was more 
like a shame, and my spirit was too high to be 
looked down on. I have travelled from parish 
to parish, doing a bit of work of any kind 
when 'I could get it, and trusting to good 
Christians to give something to the desolate 
children when all else failed." 

" You have never heard from your hus- 
band ?" 

" Oh ! Sir, he sends his letthers to Wather- 
ford to the care of one I know ; but I cannot 
often hear, the distance is so great." 

" Did he not forward you money?" 
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•* Three pounds ; but we owed thirty shil 
lings of it, betwixt rent for the last hole w 
lived in, and two or three other matters. I wa 
overjoyed to be able to send the money, fc 
the debts laid heavy on my heart ; and to b 
sure the children wanted many a little thing 
and the remainder soon went." 

The good pastor and his family wer 
deeply interested* in Mary Clavery's simp] 
tale ; and on farther inquiry its truth was full 
established. It was also found that he 
husband was in a regiment then at Jamaica 
commanded by the clergyman's brother, a gal 
lant and distinguished officer. The story cii 
culated very quickly in a neighbourhood whei 
every little circumstance is an event ; and, 1 
the credit of the united good feeling of m 
favourite Bannow, be it known, that on tl 
very same Sabbath morning, in the Protestai 
church and Catholic chapel, a collection wj 
made for the benefit of the distressed famil' 
— another week saw Mary and her childre 
in quiet possession of a small two-roome 
cabin ; the parish Minister and parish Prie 
conversing at the door, as to the best manni 
of procuring the industrious woman continue 
employment; and Hetta, Marianne, and £ 
len (the clergyman's daughters), busily ei 
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gaged in arranging new noggins and plates, 
and all manner of cottage furniture to their 
own sweet taste ; then farmer Corish gave 
Mrs. Clavery a sack of potatoes — Master Ben 
engaged to " teach " the children for nothing 
— Mrs. Cassidy sent, as her offering, a fine fat 
little pig — Mrs. Corish presented a motherly, 
well-educated goose, capable of bringing up a 
numerous family, respectably. Good Mr. Billy, 
as considerate and worthy an old bachelor as 
ever lived (how angry I am with good men for 
becoming old bachelors), sent her a setting 
hen and seven eggs ; — in short, the little cot- 
tage and garden were stocked so quickly, and 
yet so well, and the poor woman was so grate- 
ful, that she could hardly believe the reality 
of what had occurred. Her kind friends at 
the Parsonage, however, saw that something 
more was wanting to make their protege per- 
fectly happy. What that was, need I tell ? my 
lady readers have surely guessed it already, 
and even the gentlemen have found it out. 
The clergyman, without acquainting Mrs. Cla- 
very, had written to his brother, mentioning 
all the particulars, and begging Thomas's dis- 
charge ; the last post had brought him a letter, 
saying that his request was granted. 

But the three graces (as my young friends 
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at the Parsonage were always called), dei 
themselves the pleasure of communicating 
joyful tidings ; leaving the expected lette 
tell the news. They could not, howe 
forego the gratification of witnessing the 
the cottagers would feel when the informa 
was communicated that the husband and 
father was on his homeward journey, and t 
hastily followed John Williams to Mary ( 
verey's abode. 

John's next resting place was at an old ¥ 
ther beaten, but spacious mansion, somen 
out of the Bannow district, and close on 
beach. It belonged to a gentleman wl 
health obliged him to reside for a time on 
continent, but who had lent his house to 
relative, Sir James Horatio Banks, M. 
for the summer; as the sea bathing is v 
good all along the Wexford coast; cor 
quently Sir James Horatio, his lady, and 
his little ones and servants, were fortunat 
only birds of passage — I beg this fact n 
be clearly understood. Sir James Hon 
Banks, M. P. was a great man in his o 
way, and a strange way it was. Any th 
but a spendthrift in the usual acceptation 
the word, and yet in perpetual embarra 
ments ; for he was always at law. Never, 
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do him justice, missed an opportunity of liti- 
gation, whether for a thousand pounds or a 
thousand pence — an estate or an acre. Long 
Chancery suits were his delight, and he anti- 
cipated term with absolute rapture. Most 
people complain of the laws delays. Nbt so 
Sir James Horatio Banks. He was always 
anxious to retard its decisions; so much so, 
that he was once designated, in open court, 
" a filthy pebble in the wheel of justice." He 
stood a contested election, or rather Lady 
Banks got him into it, and carried him through ; 
for she even made speeches on the hustings; 
but the many thousands expended on that 
memorable occasion would have broken his 
heart to a certainty, if fortunately three fresh 
law suits had not arisen to console him. It 
was some comfort to the Irish to discover that 
his mother had been a native of Wales ; for he 
was very mean in his household expences; 
which, they asserted, could not have been the 
case, had he been " raale Irish." In truth he 
had a miserly aspect, a thin spare body covered 
with a parchment-like skin, a rattish expres- 
sion of countenance, and little peering grey 
eyes, that seemed eternally seeking for flaws in 
every thing. He used to ride a bony black 
horse, and always wore over-grown jack boots, 
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a thread-bare long coat, a flapped hat, 
sometimes answered the purpose of an 
brella ; and invariably fastened a pair of '. 
pistols to the pummel of his saddle. O; 
our Bannow poets made the following rh 
on the worthy member, and contrived, 
crowd, to tie them to the tail of his 1 
How he mourned that he could never dis- 
the author — 

" The Divil Sir Jimmy to Parliament sint, 
To plaze his master, Sir Jimmy he wint ; 
On his ould black horse, that looked like a hac 
Success ! cried the boys ; may ye niver come ba 

Indeed, the peculiarities of the family 
forded much amusement to the neighbour 
where they resided, for a time. Lady B 
was the very opposite of her husband, 
sessed, as a brother sportsman once sai 
her, "blood, bone, and beauty;" woi 
scarlet riding habit ; hunted in grand s 
and was always in at the death ; sung s 
after supper, and loved claret ; never sera 
at an oath; called Sir James " her 1 
man," and always saw the horses fed ; obi 
her girls to stand fire, and her boys to go b 
foot to make them hardy; and obtained 
herself amongsj the country people the uni 
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sal soubriquet of " Man Jack." Perhaps all 
these eccentricities might have been forgiven 
had she possessed the kindly feelings of her 
sex, for she was young and handsome; but 
she was neither an affectionate mother nor a 
sincere friend ; she loved to dash and to asto- 
nish, and left a family of beautiful children to 
the management of a French lady's maid and 
the head groom. 

The Postman's arrival was a matter of great 
importance to the household, as Sir James 
always expected letters, and the family had 
many wants to be supplied. Mam'selle Ma- 
deline had descended to the servant's hall 
to await John's coming, and two or three of 
the younger children accompanied her ; on a 
table, in the centre of the apartment, Miss 
Julia, a lovely girl of five years old, was danc- 
ing a jig to the great amusement of two or 
three men servants, who sung St. Patrick's- 
day to " plaze the jewil;" Carlos and Henry, 
two younger urchins, were riding on a magni- 
ficent Newfoundland dog ; the groom and the 
footman were playing cards at a small side 
table near the fire ; and at the other side, upon 
a form, was a jug of whisky punch, to which 
the butler, housekeeper, and coachman, fre- 
quently resorted. Mam'selle Madeline looked 

VOL. II. c 
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contemptuously on them all, until roused from 
her reverie by the butler's inquiring " if Miss 
Maddy would'nt taste a drop of the genuine — 
betther, ten to one, than all the wine that iver 
sailed out of France." " Non, Mercie bien, 
tank you, Monsieur— ver oblige, mais, but I 
ha' de horreur great to your ponch. Faugh ! — 
excuse moi — 'tis von great bad smhell. — 
Faugh !" — and the lady's maid refreshed her 
nose with " Eau de Luce," much to the amuse- 
ment of the servants. " Oh, John — welcome 
John." " Oh, Monsieur John, you not be 
come 'till last." " John, the rings for the 
pigs." John here, John there, John every- 
where, as usual : at last, the papers and letters 
were piled on the table, and Mam'selle Made- 
line had received, and disappeared with her 
band-boxes. " Larry, said the butler to the 
footman, take up the papers, why dont ye ?" 
" Let them wait 'till Ive looked at 'em myself," 
replied Larry, " I want to see what news from 
the Curragh, as my lady has a heavy bet on 
Captain Lofty 's sorrel coult." " Any news of 
the law business? inquired the steward?" 
" How do I know, or what do I care," replied 
Larry. " What does it signify whether law 
actions are gained or not; don't we -all know 
what comes over the divil's back must go 
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under his belly." ?< A^l I know," observed the 
steward, is" — 

" I'}1 tellye what boys,"said John Williams, 
" ye'/i, better inind y'er business and take the 
letthers up out of hand, for Sir James and my 
Lady, both saw me coming down the avenue." 

Och, murder, John — why didn't ye tell me 
so before ; * by the powers * man Jack,' '11 bate 
my brains put," and the. footman hurried off 
amid the laughter of his fellow-servants. 

" Any : news, Sir James?" inquired the 

lady, .as she tried on a new velvet , hunting- 
cap. 

" Yfis, my dear, 1,'ve just received the bjlls 
for my last suit in the Ring's Bench." 

" You lost ljie cause, I think." 

" Yes, , all . owing to the hurry that Coun- 
sellor Playdel was in; never can take his 
time about any thing." 

" ,What;s the damage ?" 

Poor Sir James groaned. "It will stand 
me in, one, way or other, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds fourteen shillings and 
threepence farthing." 

" The devil it will," exclaimed the lady, 
laying down the hunting-cap. " I wonder, 
Sir James, you don't at once take my advice ; 
.have done with the law, and the torment of 
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it. I'll bet ten to one you'd be as hap 
again. Oh, if you had my spirit." 

Sir James thought, perhaps, that she 1 
enough for both; a pause ensued, and 
length the M.P. began — " My dear La 
Banks, do you know that Major Mc'Laughli 
filly has won the cup ?" 

" Then I'm in for a cool hundred, th 
certain, or else there's some foul play. Cu 
me though," continued the lady, " but 
find it out ; a colt like Lofty's— =-such a ches 
such action — such limbs. Why, Mc'Laughl 
was no more to be compared to it; but — 
att your fault, Sir James — I never have 
own way ; I ought to have been on the ra 
ground, but here you would stick and vegel 
like a cabbage, except indeed in Term tin 
you don't care what's spent on law-suits." 

" S'death, Madam, if it wasn't for the 
we should be ruined, your extravagance 
such, and you never ask the price of : 
thing ; — hadn't I to go to law with your ha 
maker for his overcharges ?" 

" Oh yes, and to pay three-and-thii 
pounds more than the original bill." 

" Well, but still I had the law, anc 
showed the fellow I could not be impo 
upon. Oh, Lady Banks, Lady Banks, I 
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you were less extravagant; we must retrench. 
Do you know, were I not a Member of Par- 
liament I should be in a jail ; think of that, 
Lady Banks, in a jail." 

" Well, and have you not to thank me for 
your election ; who in their senses would have 
sent you, little man, to be a representative, if 
it hadn't been for my canvassing ? The House 
would be half memberless, if only those sat 
there who paid their debts," and she laughed 
loudly. "Doesn't your law tell you that the 
M.P. is a cloak against bailiffs? Vive la 
plaisir! Why you dont expect me to turn 
mourner, and spend my allowance only like a 
school girl ; a woman of my spirit. Pardonnez 
moi!" She was leaving her husband sur- 
rounded by letters, all demanding money, 
when some idea occurred, that stopt her on 
the threshold. " Sir James, Madeline tells 
me that Caroletta is ill ; perhaps the child 
wants change of air; she grows fast; is 
getting quite womanly ; you had better send 
her to your sister at Portarlington for a 
time; I have not a moment to attend to it, 
but as she is your pet, I thought I would 
mention it." The lady went to look after her 
horses, and the gentleman (who certainly loved 
his family), went to inquire after Iris eldest 
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child, whom he well knew was not 
mother's favourite, because she was grta 
so tall and handsome that the vain glor 
woman dreaded a rival. 

By the time our useful Postman had c 
pleted his rounds, for he had much to do i 
he left the Honourable Member's house, 
moon was high in the heavens, and John 
his steed had ensured sound slumbers by ac 
exertion. There were many, however, 
Woke, and some who wept, while the s 
sparkled in the blue sky, and the unrui 
ocean murmured along the shore. How 
ferent is night in the country and nigh 1 
town. Oh, for my native hills by moonlight 
the very breeze tells of repose, and the 1 
and beautiful clouds, passing so silently al 
the heavens, and 

" . . seem to be 

Fair islands in a dark blue sea, 

Which human eyes at eve behold ; 
But only then,- unseen by day 

Their shores and mountains all of gold." 

At the Parsonage the three sisters m 
chattering merrily, as only girls can chat 
arranging farther plans to benefit the p 
and needy ; and even while their hearts w 
uplifted to the Giver of all good, they si 
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into tiie sweet slumbers of innocence. — A 
trembling light that issued from Mrs. Clavery's 
window showed she was still awake. Seated 
by the bed-side, where her three little ones, 
their arms twined around each other, slept the 
refreshing sleep of childhood, she read, for 
the last time that night, the lines which her 
husband's hand had traced, and feeling how 
sweet it was to have near her any thing that 
came from a beloved object, she placed the 
letter under her pillow, and then, while 
earnest, silent tears coursed each other down 
her cheeks, prayed that an all-directing Pro- 
vidence would guide her husband in safety 
over the wide waste of waters. Lady Banks 
had just finished her last song, after supper, 
which was loudly applauded by the very mixed 
company that sat around the board, while her 
husband looked gloomy enough at the foot of 
the table, meditating on his long debts, and 
neglected daughter. Our old friend, " Grey 
Lambert," and his faithful Bang, were soundly 
sleeping in the castle, while the breeze that 
moaned along the decaying walls, was to them 
as a sweet lullaby. Anty Mc'Queen — Poor 
Anty ! she slumbered not. Her father's cottage 
was on the hill side, and a very neat cabin it 
was ; well filled to with children of all ages 
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and sizes, from Anty, the eldest, who, in her 
own opinion, was quite old enough to he 
married, down to a fat rosy " lump of a boy/ 
who, although hardly able to crawl, fought 
manfully with the pig for every potatoe it took 
into its mouth. The household, with the ex- 
ception of Anty, were all fast asleep, and, from 
the nature of her dress (according to the 
fashionable acceptance of the word, she might 
have been called full dressed — i. e. half naked) ; 
it might be supposed she had been in bed ; how- 
ever, there she sat over the dying embers of the 
fire ; an end of candle stuck in a scooped po- 
tatoe, that served as a candlestick, and an open 
letter in her hand, which she turned one way, 
and then another, without being able to under- 
stand a single word of its contents. 

Poor Anty ! it was only when she had re- 
ceived from the Postman the long expected 
epistle, that it occurred to her she was utterly 
unable to peruse it. Indeed she could hardly 
decypher print. But as to the writing, she 
never had a pen in her hand in her life. Had 
she been inclined to make confidants of her 
father and mother, she would have been pre- 
cisely in the same dilemma; for they were 
equally ignorant ; and bitterly did she regret 
the obstinacy of her disposition, which pre- 
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vented her hearkening to Mister Ben, when he 
counselled her to become a scholar. Grey 
Lambert, she knew, would at once have read 
every word of it ; " for he had grate laming." 
But unfortunately as her sweet-heart was no 
other than his grandson, she did not exactly 
wish him to have so much subject matter to 
jest her about; she had taken the letter 
to Mary-the-Mant, who next to Peggy the 
Fisher, perhaps knew more about the love 
affairs of the neighbourhood than any body 
else. But Mary-the-Mant was not at home— • 
gone to Waterford — would not be back for 
three days ! Master Ben then occurred to 
her. But no ! she could not bear him to read 
it for her ; not that he would laugh ; oh no ! 
but he would feel no interest, and perhaps find 
fault with the skill of a practised critic, and 
condemn the spelling and diction of her beloved 
letter without mercy. What could she do ? 
Letty Connor ; she was well educated ; but then 
she had been a sort of rival of hers, and she 
did not wish her to know any thing at all 
about the matter. John Williams ? No ; he 
would make so much fun of her in his own 
way. What should she do? — There she sat 
over the fire, twisting and turning the manu- 
script; that looked, to tell the truth, like a 
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collection o£ strange hieroglyphieks, more thai*-, 
any thing eke ; and after much consideration 
Anty resolved on two things: one, even t^> 
taker the letter to Grey Lambert (for waiting- 
three entire days for Mary-the-Mant was out 
of the question), and get him to read it. The 
other was, to offer herself again as a pupil to 
Mr. Ben, and get herself taught writing " out 
of hand ;" — all in a minute, and surprise her 
lover (who was a wonderful scholar entirely), 
with her acquirements. 

The next morning Anty arrived at Coolhull 
before Lambert had finished his prayers ; for 
on peeping through a large slit in the door, 
she saw the old man on his knees before a 
crucifix, at the farther end of the great hall ; 
Bang sitting by his side, while the bright red 
light of morning streamed through one of the 
broken windows, and rested on their heads. 
Her visit was immediately noticed by the 
faithful dog, whose scent, or ear, soon dis- 
covered that she was outside. He walked 
steadily to the time-worn door, and laying his 
long nose on the ground, sniffed loudly three 
or four times, and moved his tail slowly in 
token of recognition, as she entered. The 
young girl busied herself in lighting the fire, 
and settling the few rude articles of furniture, 
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according to her own taste, until Grey Lam- 
bert's orisons were finished. When he arose 
from his knees, she knelt and asked his blessing. 

" Well, Anty, whatf s come to ye, my child, 
to be two good miles from your own home, and 
it not six o'clock yet; ye were'nt heavy for 
sleep this morning I'm sartin; is there any 
thing the matter at home, mavourneen, for 
something strange must have brought ye? 
Come, don't look so shy ; what is it ails the 
colleen ; have ye lost y'er tongue ? fait, agra ! 
it's bad indeed wid ye, if that's gone." Anty 
shook her head. " Well, I'll sit down here, 
and wait till ye choose to spake ; and not spind 
any more o' my breath on ye ; for to tell God's 
truth I've not much to spare ; only I can't think 
what's over the girl." — Lambert sat down; 
and after a considerable pause, during which 
Anty twisted and untwisted the corner of her 
apron with admirable perseverance, she drew 
the letter from its hiding place, and turning 
away her blushing face as she spoke, said, with 
considerable hesitation — 

" Ye fanned me about a letther last night; 
sure I could'nt help it if the boy chose to 
write. It's no faut o' mine. I did'nt put any 
comether in life upon him ; and more betokens 
I would'nt have troubled ye to rade it for me, 
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if I could rade it myself; and sure Grey Lam* 
bert, I did'nt desave ye by no manner of 
manes ; for I knew ye mistrusted we were 
almost keeping company afore Pat took the 
turn for going to sea." 

" Well Anty, ye mane to be Grey Lam- 
bert's grand-daughter; well, whist now, there, 
I'll rade the letther." 

" My dear Anty, 

" I do hope that these few lines will meet 
acceptance and true love from you, for ye 
hav'nt forgot the fippinny-bit, the half of it 
and the long curl are next my bateing heart 
this minit, and sure it's in the core of it they 
should be, if I had any way to get them there ; 
but it's all the same. I am unasy in my mind, 
about two things, my poor ould ancient gran'- 
fader, and your little innocent flirtish ways. 
Ah, Anty, sure there's all the boys on land 
that you used to taze the life out o' me about. 
And ye think it no harm to laugh wid em 
now, but it would be not the same if we were 
married. — Ye'd behave yourself thin Anty. 
And that and my ould ancient gran'fader has 
made up my mind. — And the thoughts of it 
has prevented my spending. — And I'm coming 
home, plaze God, only dont tell the ould man, 
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nor Bang the baste, becase I manes every 
mother's sowl o' ye much joy. And IVe 
bought such a beautiful gown piece for the 
wedding. Only to my thinking, Anty, nothing 
can make ye handsomor than ye are. And 
many charmers I have seen, but none like my 
Bannow girl. And Jim the boatswain has 
made a song upon ye, according to my telling, 
and every varse ends wid — 

" Anty, the darlint of the land, 
Is still her Paddy's pride." 

Oh its a dale a finer song than * Colleen das 
Crutheen Amo/ as you'll say whin ye hear it, 
which '11 be very soon afther you, and my 
ould ancient granfader gets the letthers. And 
there's another boy travelling home to Ban- 
now, by the name of Thomas Clavery, a late 
soldier, but discharged. An honest dacent 
fellow as ever drew breath, and doating alive 
upon his wife and the grawls. Be faithful to 
him that is faithful to you, « true as the needle 
to the poll.' — God's blessing be about ye, 
prays, my dear Anty, 

" Your most affictionate lover, 
" (husband soon), 'till death, 

" Patrick Lambert." 
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Grey Lambert folded up the epistle and re- 
turned it to .its rightful owner; the old man 
did not jest upon its contents, but- rising from 
•his seat laid his hand on Aoty's head, and in 
a deep but solemn voice, said, — 

" So, colleen, the promise has passed be- 
twixt ye, that in God's eye is as binding, on ye 
as if the blessed Pope had joined y'er hands 
in his holy temple at .Rome. I knew ye had 
a kindness for each other, from many little 
things, more especially from the way Pat 
always mintioned ye in his letthers, but I 
< did'nt think ye were contracted, or else Anty, 
who I love (and good: right I have to love ye, 
as my own child), I would have talked more 
seriously to ye about the little flirting ways 
y'er true love mintions. Anty, look up in, the 
ould man's face, • and tell him, did ye ever 
think, think solidly, what was required of 
woman in marriage?" There was that in 
Grey Lambert's manner which conquered 
levity, and* the young girl looked up with the 
expression of countenance which replied " no," 
" few crathurs at y'er age do," he continued, 
" and what I say to you, ye young wild flower, 
sweet -atid- spotless as ye are, I will say to him, 
arid more too r for ye are far faithfuller in y'er 
naturs nor we. Ah Anty ! it's asy enough to 
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be true to the young heart's first love, whin all 
is full of hope ; but in my early days I hare 
seen affection strong as 'life, and then, a breath 
or a word or a (look, may-be, has begun un- 
kindness, and that has increased until, at last, 
bitther scorn, ay and black hatred grew, where 
there had been nothing but lore and smiles. 
And women have much to bear Anty, for it's 
little men heed an unkind word unjustly 
spoken, may-be, and yet to be borne, almost 
as if it was love or darlint, which is the 
hardest word I hope ever to hear Patrick 
make use of to you. But my girl, when ye 
knew of the promise, it wasn't quite right of 
ye to skit, and laugh, and dance, as if ye were 
quite free. Sure I know ye'r full of life and 
merriment, but a betrothed maiden and a 
wedddd wife ought to have a continued cheer- 
fulness, more nor a gig gling wildness. Ah ! 
dont look angry, my colleen, the aged man's 
words are warm with pure good wishes, al- 
though his heart is ouid. And as to Pat's 
love • lasting, I've no fear of that, seeing he 
hasn't been caught with the fair faces of the 
strangers. And as to yours, my dear child, 
I know ye'll give over y*er innocent tricks 
now, and not let y'er temper be quite so hasty, 
and grow a steady wife- — " 
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" I'm sure, Grey Lambert," interrupted 
Anty, half crying, " ye've no rason to up- 
braid me after that fashion, for I meant m 
harm, and nothing in life would ever make m< 
jilty." 

" Asy, Agra, Hill I tell ye a little story t 
divart ye a bit, and it's all thrue, and I knoi 
ye'U find out my maning, for ye'r cute enough; 
And Anty listened very attentively, pullinj 
first one and then the other of " Bang th 
haste's" ears, which he bore patiently, no 
even increasing her perplexity by moving hi 
head from off her lap. 
"In the ancient times, when flowers an* 
trees, and fairies were on spakeing terms, an* 
all friendly together; one fine summer's da) 
the sun shone out on a beautiful garden, wher 
there were all sorts of flowers that ye coul 
mintion, and a lovely but giddy fairy, wei 
sporting about from one to the other (althoug 
no one could see her, because of the sun light 
as gay as the morning lark; then says th 
Fairy to the Rose — ' Rose, if the sun wi 
clouded, and the storm came on, would y 
shelter and love me still ?' ' Do you doul 
me?' says the Rose, and reddened up wit 
anger. — ' Lily,' says the Fairy to anotht 
love, ' if the sun was clouded and a ston 
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came on, would ye shelter and love me still ?' 
t Oh ! do you think I could change ?' says 
the Lily, and she grew still paler with sor- 
row. — ' Tulip/ said the Fairy, ' if the sun 
was clouded, and a storm came on, would ye 
shelter and love me still ?' ' Upon my word,' 
said the Tulip, making a very gentleman-like 
bow, ' ye'r the very first lady that ever doubted 
my constancy;' so the Fairy sported on, joy- 
ful to think of her kind and blooming friends. 
She revelled away for a time, and then she 
thought on the pale blue Violet that was almost 
kivered with it's broad green leaves ; and al- 
though it was an ould comrade, she might have 
forgotten it, had it not been for the sweet 
scent that came up from the modest flower. 
f Oh ! Violet,' said the Fairy, ' if the sun 
was clouded, and a storm came on, would ye 
shelter and love me still ?' And the Violet 
made answer — * Ye have known me long, 
sweet Fairy, and in the first spring time, when 
there were few other flowers, ye used to shield 
from the could blast under my leaves; now 
ye've almost forgotten me — but let it pass — 
try my truth, if ever you should meet misfor- 
tune — but I say nothing.' Well, the Fairy 
slutted at that, and clapt her silvery wings, and 
whisked, singing off, on a sun bame ; but she 

VOL. II. d 
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wii hardly gone, when a Hack cloud grew up It, 
out of the north, all in a minit, and the light Ik 
was shrouded, and the rain fell in slashings, |fe 
like hail, and away flies the Fairy to her 
friend the Rose. — ' Now Rose/ says she, 
* the rain is come, so shelter and love me 
still.' * I can hardly shelter my own buds,' 
says the Rose, * but the Lily has a deep cup/ 
Well, the poor little Fairy's wings were almost 
wet, but she got to the Lily. ' Lily,' says 
she, * the storm is come, so shelter and love 
me still.' * I am sorry/ says the Lily, ' but 
if I were to open my cup, the rain would 
bate in like fun, and my seed would be spoil't 
— the Tulip has long leaves.' Well, the Fairy 
was down hearted enough, but she went to 
the Tulip, who she always thought a most 
sweet spoken gentleman. He certainly did 
not look as bright as he had done in the sun, 
but she waved her little wand, and, ' Tulip/ 
says she, * the rain and the storm is come, 
and I am very weary, but you will shelter and 
love me still.' * Begone,' says the Tulip, 
' be off,' says he ; * a pretty pickle I should 
be in, if I let every wandering scamper come 
about me.' — Well, by this time, she was very 
tired, and her wings hung dripping at her 
back, wet indeed — but there was no help for 
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it, and laneing on her pretty silver wand, she 
limped off to the Violet; and the darlint little 
flower^ with it's blue eye, that's as clear as a 
kitten's, saw her coming, and never a word 
she spoke, but opened her broad green leaves, 
mnd took the wild wandering cratur to her 
bosom, and dried her wings, and breathed the 
sweetest parfumes over her, and sheltered her 
until the storm was clane gone. Then the 
bumble Violet spoke, and said — * Fairy Queen, 
it is bad to flirt with many, for the love of one 
true heart is enough for earthly woman, or 
fairy spirit ; the ould and humble love is better 
than the gay compliments of a world of flowers, 
for it will last, when the others pass.' And 
the Fairy knew that it was true for the blue 
Violet; and she contented herself ever after, 
and built her downy bower under the wide 
spreading Violet leaves, that sheltered her 
from the rude winter's wind and the hot sum- 
mer's sun, and to this very day the fairies love 
the violet beds." 

Anty smiled, and suffered Bang's ears to 
escape, when the story was finished; Grey 
Lambert smiled also, and as she was depart- 
ing inquired if her parents knew of the con- 
tract. She frankly replied in the negative; and 
the old man accompanied the little gipsy 

d2 
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to her father's cabin, where the news was j< 
fully received. Every body liked Patri< 
and, moreover, every body suspected that 
some sly corner,, the old man had wherewid 
to make a plentiful wedding. 

Nothing happened to prevent matters comi 
to a happy termination ; Thomas Olavery a 
Patrick Lambert returned on the same d 
The gown-piece was declared to be an " i 
common beauty," even by Mrs. Cassidy ; a 
the night was fixed for the wedding; 1 
where do you suppose the wedding was ce 
brated ? In no other place, I assure you, th 
•in Grey Lambert's old castle. 

" It's a fancy I know," said he, " and 
strange one, but I can't help it ; the bride a 
bride-groom can trot off to their nate lit 
cabin, that's all ready for them, and that 
defy any one to say, want's a single thin 
and it will make me happy to know that on 
more laughter and music will visit the ancie 
Castle of Coolhull." 

Such a wedding was never seen in t 
country from that day to this ; it was a mc 
wonderful wedding ! More than fifty lro 
torches of bog wood, were stuck up ai 
down in the walls, and the ivy and wild plan 
formed a singular contrast to the grey stone 
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id flaring lights. — One end of the dilapidated 
11 was reserved for dancing ; and there on a 
rone of turf sat the immortal Kelly ; a deep 
j of whisky punch close to his footstool, and 

blowing away for the dear life on his pipes, 
t the other end was a long table, formed of 
al spars, covered with such cloths, plates, 
shes, glasses, noggins, jugs and sundries, 

the neighbouring farm-houses could lend, 
etced on stones and turf, and sufficiently ele- 
tcd. What a supper ! rounds of beef, tur- 
tys — geese — such profusion, the " Wedding 

Ballyporeen " was nothing to it ! and when 
e cake was fairly cut, Father Mike's perqui- 
.es were many, for Grey Lambert, whose re- 
tried wealth was no jest, laid down a golden 
tinea on the plate. He had bidden many of 
e neighbouring gentry to the marriage, and 

the old man was much respected, and the 
rangements very singular, theere were few 
►ologies. The great hall was, at a very early 
ror, nearly filled with motley company ; — 
dies and gentlemen, farmers and farmer's 
ives, " boys and girls" of all ranks, in their 
inday gear, and with happy joyous faces; 
me whispering so closely, that Father Mike 
as led to believe a few more weddings 
ould take place before Lent; then the Bar 
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belonish noises, Kelly's pipes — merry laughter 

— loud toasts — the no light-footed jig, and the 

continued buz buz of the bnsy tongues. The 

Clergyman and the parish Priest sat at the 

same table ; and, it must he confessed, that 

neither Ude's, nor Kitchener's sauces were 

wanting to make the feast palatable* 

Grey Lambert danced most merrily with the 

young ladies from the Parsonage, and " hate 

them off the flure," at the Irish jig. The bride 

looked provokingly pretty and mischievous; 

and the boatswain, who came from Waterfbrd 

to the ceremony, sung not only, 

" Anty, the darlint of the land, 
Is still her Paddy's pride." 

But composed extemporaneous verses on the 
occasion, which were received with much ap- 
plause. 

I am ashamed to confess that I was guilty 
of a very great piece of neglect; I did not 
take down the words of this song, which the 
whole neighbourhood declared to be " ilegantly 
written, and wonderfully well sung." Nay, 
even Master Ben himself, pronounced it to be 
" mighty fine." Two lines of it, however, I 
do recollect, and these I will give you : — 



" Hurrah for the wedding, the wedding that's full, 
Of gihtry and farmers in ancient Coolhull." 
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Was that all ?• No ; there in yonder corner 
tit Thomas and Mary Clavery, their two elder 
ohildren, as rosy and as gay as ever were Irish 
children, delighted with the fun, and joining 
in the peals of laughter, that, as the night ad- 
vances, rings more frequently along the walls, 
while the youngest has managed to get " Bang 
the haste" into such extraordinary good hu- 
mour, that the little urchin has horsed him in 
gallant style. 

John Williams, whose dislike to conversa- 
tion disappeared in a very odd way, probably 
3wing to his continued potations ; annoyed 
Anty continually by calling her " Mrs. Lam- 
bert/ 9 and the old man kept up the joke some- 
what unmercifully, by now and then remind- 
ing her of the past, " Sure I'll not come to see 
you in y'er unchristian-like place, if ye talk 
after that fashion to a young cratur like me !" 

As his company departed, he conducted 
them with the air of a prince to the great gate; 
and Father Mike, after he had earnestly prayed 
that his full blessing might rest on them all, 
declared he had never been at so happy a 
wedding. 

I am not prepared to state whether or not 
Anty learned writing, for she was able to pre- 
vail upon Patrick to " give up the sea/' and 
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content himself with the occasional mai 
ment of a fishing-boat ; consequently sh< 
not likely in the whole coarse of her li 
receive another letter. She remembere 
fairy tale, and, to the credit of the sex 
spoken, left off " her flirting ways." 
Lambert is still in possession of the old c 
and extraordinary health ; and John Will 
for ought I know to the contrary, may < 
this tale to " mine old home," in the cap 
of The Ban now Postman. 
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*' Sorrow and guilt 

Like two old pilgrim's guised, but quick and keen 
Of vision, evermore plod round the world, 
To spy out pleasant spots, and loving hearts, • 
And never lack a villain's ready hand 
To work their purpose on them — hear ye me /" 

Mariner's Story. 
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" Heaven defend us ! did ye ever hear sick 
a storm, and the snow's as good as knee deep 
this blessed minit, in the barn ; it's hard to say 
whether sleet, snow, or hail is the bittherest, 
for they're all drifting together, and always in 
a body's face. Martin, is there no sign of his 
Reverence yet V 9 

Martin, who had been industriously stuffing 
some straw into his huge brogue, and Molly 
M'Clathery, who had made the inquiry, rose 
at the same moment; opened the blackened 
window-shutter, looked forth upon the night, 
and listened in hopes to hear the wonted tokens 
of the Priest's return. 

In the kitchen of Old Father Mike's abode 
the usual family were assembled; of which 
Molly and Martin formed a principal part. 
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The house stood on a bleak hill-side, exposed to 
the full rush of the sea blast, without a tree to 
shelter either dwelling, barn or yard. On such 
a night its exterior presented any thing but a 
comfortable appearance ; it was an ill-built 
slated house, flanked by thatched offices, which 
formed a sort of triangle ; at the smallest point 
of which, a wide gate stood, or rather hung, 
almost always open ; to say the truth, it was 
only supported by one hinge, the other never 
having been repaired since the county mem- 
ber's carriage frightened it to pieces, when he 
visited the worthy Priest, a month or two before 
the last general election; although Father 
Mike had a thousand times directed Martin to 
get it mended, and Martin had as often replied, 
♦' Yes, plase y'er Reverence, I'll see about it" 
At the back of the house nearly a quarter of 
an acre of land was enclosed, as a garden ; but 
as the good Priest cared little for vegetables, 
and less for flowers, it was, of course, overrun 
with luxuriant weeds, that insolently triumphed 
in the summer time, over the fair but dwindling 
rose, or timid lily, that still existed, but looked 
as if they pined and mourned at the waste 
around them. The inside of the dwelling was 
rambling and inconvenient ; it had a dark en- 
trance-hall, or passage, a kitchen, a parlour, a 
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cellar, on the ground-floor; while a sort of 
ladder stair-case led to the upper chambers. 
The kitchen was the general family room, the 
parlour being reserved for company, and kept 
in tolerable order by the Priest's niece, a dark- 
eyed little lass of sixteen. 

Martin and Molly had resumed their seats 
on a black oak settle, that occupied one side 
of the large open chimney : Molly, of spindle- 
like stiffness, her lean figure and scraggy neck 
supporting a face " broad as a Munster pota- 
toe," while her wide mouth and long sharp 
teeth betokened her passion for talking and 
eating. Martin, whose shaggy elf-locks clus- 
tered so thickly over a well-formed forehead, 
and deep-set but bright grey eyes, resembled, 
very much resembled, a cluricawn — that par- 
ticularly civil, wily, sharp-sighted, Irish fairy; 
Martin Finchley was almost as little, quite as 
knowing, quite as clever, and by trade a brogue 
maker, to • which fraternity all clurioawns be- 
long; yet the straw peeped forth from his 
brogues ! Ah ! but Martin was a genius, knew 
more of every body and every thing than any 
man in the county, sung a good song, told a 
good story, brought home the cows, fed the 
pigs, minded the horse, and performed many 
domestic offices in the Priest's establishment, 
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yet found time to learn all the news, and nurse 
half the children in the parish. Molly and he 
had lived fifteen years with Father Mike, and 
had never passed a day, during that period, 
without quarrelling, to the great amusement oi 
Dora Hay, the Priest's little niece, who was 
now kneeling at the other side of the fire, hei 
wheel laid aside, carefully administering some 
warm milk to a young lamb that had suftfyec 
much from the heavy snow. Two large dogs 
a cat, and a half-grown kitten shared, also, th< 
wide hearthstone, and enjoyed the bright cheer 
ful light of a turf and wood fire. On an old 
fashioned table, partially covered with a half 
bleached cloth, was spread the Priest's supper 
a large round of salted beef, a silver pint mug 
with an inscription somewhat worn by time, ai 
unbroken cake of griddle-bread with a " pat 3 
of fresh butter on a wooden platter, and tw< 
old bottles, containing something much stronge 
than •* 1 ^r. An antique arm-chair with an em 
1 * udereu but much soiled cushion, was placet 
opposite the massive silver-handled knife an< 
fork ; all awaiting his Reverence's . coming 
From the rafters of this'wild-looking apartmen 
hung various portions of dried meat and fish 
and the pig's heads, that looked ghastly enougl 
in the flickering light. The dresser which, a 
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usual in Irish kitchens, extended the whole 
length of the room, made a display of rich 
china, yellow delf, wooden noggins, .dim brass, 
and even old but chased silver candlesticks. 
A long deal " losset," filled to overflowing with 
meal and flour, was (if I may use the expression) 
united to the wall by a heap of potatoes, on 
which a boy, or " runner ," was sleeping as 
soundly, as if he had been pillowed on down ; 
a large herring barrel, a keg of whisky on a 
stand, to " be handy like," and a firkin of 
butter, occupied the spates along the wall of 
the apartment. 

Still the storm continued. The fire was 
again heaped, and yet the master was absent. 

*" Miss Dora, my darlint," said Molly 
M'Clathery, after a very long pause, " go to 
bed, agra, y'er eyes are heavy for sleep, and 
no wonder, for it's amost eliven by the ould 
clock. Martin ! I thought ye were to get the 
clock settled, t>ut it '11 be like the gate, widout 
the hinge, and the windy widout the glass, and 
the mare's leg-; to say nothing of the wine 
last summer that worked itself to vinegar for 
want of a bung. But his Reverence is a dale too 
quiet for all of ye. Whin Jacky the tinker 
was married, sure, may be I don't remimber 
it, he comes here, and talks his Reverence 
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over, not to ax the money for the wedding 
until the nixt time he was wanting. Well, at 
the first christening, my chap had the same 
story, and so on, patting his Reverence off, 
from . that to the next, and the next, and the 
next, and so on, till the seventh brat came. 
Well, that was all well as a body may say, 
and at last his Reverence knowing he was 
getting powers of money, jist mintioned the 
ould score. — Five shillings for the wedding, 
and thin the six christenings at a thirteen — and 
a tester each. And, Vhat does the spalpeen — 
as keen as the north wind ? ' Oh, very well/ 
says he, ' as y'er Reverence plazes, only 
there's Friar Kannett christens for half-price, 
and the Protestant Minister for nothing, and 
one's as good as another.' And to be sure to 
save the soul of the grawl, his Reverence, 
gives up entirely, and makes the thing a holy 
Catholic, out and out at onct, for nothing." 

" Will ye hould y'er clack, Molly. What 
do I care about Jacky the tinker ? and as to 
the wine, it was as much your fault, and more, 
than mine. And for the mare's leg, how the 
plague could 1 hinder her brakeing it if she 
liked, and I three mile off at the same time* 
But I wont be spindingmy breath on ye ; only 
— bad luck to all famales." 
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" Thank you, Martin/' said Miss Dora, who 
had really been half asleep, her small foot 
resting on the step of the wheel, and the 
thread hanging on her finger, while her head 
fell carelessly on her delicate shoulder. 

" I humbly ax y'er pardon, Miss Dory, I 
did'nt mane yon to hear that, it was only the 
like o' she I meant, that can never let well 
enough alone, but's evermore nagin', nagin', 
nagin' at a body, like a swaddling pracher-" 

" Martin, I'll tell ye what it is, give us none 
o' y*er impudence, for I haven't been Father 
Mike's housekeeper, or Miss Dora's nurse 
for fifteen years, to stand talk from a man, 
much less you, ye dawshy ne'er-do-well." 

" Stop, Molly," interrupted Dora, " stop, 
you are sometimes a little cross, and it is too 
late to quarrel to-night. I wish you would go 
to bed; and I will wait up for my uncle." 

" Och no, my dear, and lave you, by y'ei* 
self in this big kitchen ? Save us, d'ye hear 
how that boy is snoring ? Dick ! Dick, wake 
up I say, what does his Reverence give ye 
mate, drink, and clothing for, is it to lay there 
snoring as comfortable on thim eligant pra- 
tees as the king on his throne, when y'er 
master, a holy man like him, is out in the could 
snow ?" 

VOL. II. e 
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" Sore ye may let the boy alone, he's d< 
no harm ; he'i not wanted till his Revere 
comes home, and thin I'll wake him, to ho 
the light far the horse to the stable." 
" He shall wake now; one idle body's enoi 
in the house, Martin Finchley," and in '. 
own way she proceeded to effect her purpt 
I>ick roared lustily at the blow which read 
him, while Martin very quietly observ 
" now that she's upturned every thing, may 
she'll be asy herself/' and so she was, 
-kneeling with her face to the wall, she a 
menced gabbling over her prayers "to k 
her employed," as she said, till his Revere 
came in. Dora, to beguile the time, ente 
into conversation with Martin. 

" Martin, was there any news stirring 1 
morning ?" 

" Nothing worth much, Miss; it's v 
dead for news now, on account that Mary-t 
Mant's gone to Waxford, and Mrs. Murph; 
(oh what a fine spoken woman that is) 
jist got two young ones that keeps her widin 
and the poor widdy Mooney's out o' sorts, 
wish ye'd jist say a kind word for her, 
cratur, to his Reverence, Miss, dear ; may 
the morrow, whin he's takin' his punch aft 
dinner — sure he spoke to her from the a) 
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ast Sunday, on account of her havin' tasted 
omething besides new milk in the mornins, 
»oor thing! She has a wake head, and a 
rarm heart, and a nimble tongue (not that 
lie's by any manner o' manes as fine spoken a 
rotnan as Mrs. Murphy — far from it), but ony 
ray, she's almost ashamed to let the bames o' 
lay see her face ; sure she can't help her wake 
lead, the sowl ! and shell niver recover — barr- 
ing you spake the soft word for a poor dis- 
tressed neighbour." 

" Oh, Martin, you know she is always 
tipsy." 

" Oh no, 'pon my conscience, Miss, she 
aiver takes more nor a noggin afore breakfast, 
and ony way she can't help it — it's the nature 
o' the cratur. Oh do spake the good word." 

" Martin, did Lavery get the saddle back ?" 

" Och thin I knew I had some thin' to tell 
ye; aye, sure enough it came of itself seem- 
ingly; sated quiet and civil at the door this 
mornin' ; and it's Friar Donovan, Jack Lavery 
may thank for that, for Jack complained it to 
him, how he lost his beautiful saddle as 'good 
as new, for his father bought it a little afore 
he died, and 'tis not much above ten years 
agone, and what signifies the few times it was 
crossed, an' it a Dublin saddle. So, Friar 

E2 
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Donovan, like a good christian, didn't wish the 
poor man to he at the loss of the saddle, and 
so, says he, an' he praching for Father Clancy 
in the chapel of Rathangan, says he (he's a 
powerful man) *$ys he— I know the hoy that 
stole that saddle (as well he might, for I knew 
him myself) and what's more, says he, if he 
that has it, does not return it to honest Jack 
Lavery afore to-morrow night, he'll he riding 

upon that same saddle through ; I a* 

y'er pardon, it's not fit for a young lady ty 
hear ; only it's the Divil's coort he meant, and 
said it out plump and plain in the face of the. 
congregation — he'll he riding through the very 
hot place afore this day week, says he, if he 
dos'n't return it immadiately ; and sure enough 
Jack has got the saddle, for it was sated 
quietly down at his own door the next mprnin* 
early." 

" Well, Martin, I am glad of it. Any more 
news ?" 

" Oh, nothin' particular, only ye hard, 
no doubt, how discontented Father O'Shea 
(God he good to him), was, at being buried 
in the black North, whin his own people 
had sich comfortable lodging in their own 
place, and how he came to his brother Mick, the 
farmer, and Mick, says he, how d'ye think I 
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can lie asy in that wet, could damp hole they 
put me in, and all my people so snug in their 
own place; take me up, says he — (Och, Molly, 
ye need not stare, for it's as thrue as the beads 
in y'er hand) ; take me up, says he, and put 
me in warm herring ground, for if ye don't, I'll 
give ye no pace, and ye'U have no luck, to lave 
your brother, and he a Priest, in such a 
sitiatfon. Stale me away, says he. Now, to be 
sure, the brother knew that it was far from 
right to take a Priest from the herring ground 
of his flock, where he was placed so proper, 
facing his congregation aginst the day of 
judgment. Nevertheless, what must be— must 
be — so they stole him off in the dead o' the 
night, an<r settled him comfortable in the ouH 
ehureh-yard yonder, in the middle of his own 
people ; it cost a power o' money, but Hirer 
mind, he's asy now." — 

" I dare say," continued Martin, after a 
long pause, " it was jist sich a night as this 
that the bitter desolation came upon the ancient 
fine euld town of Bannow ; for no doubt, Miss 
Dory, you that has such laming knows that 
there's an entire town under thim sand-hills. 
The sea rushed in one night, and all the craturs 
o' sinners asleep, quite innocent like, were kilt 
and spilt* ' And when the sea went back to its 
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own place, bad luck to it I the stor 
and the sand heaped in mountains over 
town :\and, barring the church, that 
high hill 9 ivery living house was kiva 
only one chimbly, that used to retui 
rough number, before the Union a 
Castlereagh, and the likes o' thim, x 
ould Ireland intirely." 

M Bat the proof, Martin, the pro 
quired Dora, laughing. 

" Is it proof ye'r wanting, my darli 
why, isn't the town to the fore, undei 
and isn't there in Waxford city, the 
prove that as good as six streets in 
town of Bannow, paid cess, and tythe, i 
and the cockle strand, where the gir 
picking cockles ? sure, that's a proof 
out o' that the sand come. The gi 
of digging it up and unkivering the sun 
But those that have money don't c 
those that have not, why they can't, 
Ye have seen the curious font inside th< 
the rain-water that falls in it is h< 
self — Lord save us ! Father Gra 
know, said it was a shame to lave sue 
tiful cut stone in an ould church; 
without saying so much as 'byy'er 
Priest or Minister, he claps the bles 
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in his own new chapel tin miles off, as quiet as 
any thing. To be sure ye mingl whin the. whole 
parish cried shame, and such a hulla-boo-loo 
as there was ! the women skreetching for the 
dear life, and saying (true for 'em), that the 
luck was gone for iver and iver from us : but 
the very nut night — (now, Bfa'm, don't be 
always skitting that way : I ax y 'er pardon, but 
it's not what I'd expict from the likes o' you, 
to trate holy things so ; and what I'm telling 
is as true as gospel. I'd take my bible-oath 
of it)— the very nixt night such a storm as you 
niver heard, nor any one else ; and a bur-r r, 
boo-boo-b-o-o-o, through the air ; and the font 
went over the house tops and the trees, like 
a shot, whirring and bubbling, and bright as a 
star, and lit all along through the sky by the 
dazzling candles of the good people before and 
behind, shouting chirming, and making such 
sweet music, through the whirlwind, and fair 
and softly, they niver stopped till they placed 
the font in its ouW place, and whir and away 
the charmers, to their homes in the blue bells, 
apd the rose-buds, and the wather foam—-" 
"Lord save us)" ejaculated Molly, and mut- 
tered her prayers faster than ever. A long pause 
ensued, and, half asleep, Dora inquired if there 
had been a dance at the Public that evening. 
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" Sorra a one/' replied Martin, " whin I 
came away. I just looked in a minit, Phil 
Waddy, and y'er cousin Brian, and one or two 
more, were there ; and, by the same token, 
Raking Phil has a wicked look about the 
eyes whin he's crossed." 

" I never saw him look wicked/ 9 replied 
Dora quickly. " He always looked so kind 
and good tempered, and " 

A loud knocking prevented Dora's finishing 
her sentence. Shag and his companion gave 
each one bark, and then ran wagging their 
tails to the door. 

All were on their feet in a moment; before 
Martin could hold the bridle rein, Father 
Mike (for it was he), had dismounted, and 
with unwonted alacrity, entered the kitchen 
without the usual salutation of " God save all 
here." 

" Dear uncle," said Dora, taking his hand 
as he sat down" let me take off this coat, what 
is the matter, sure something has happened ye; 
speak my dear uncle I" And the affectionate 
girl unbuttoned the collar; then suddenly 
starting back, exclaimed " Good God i here 
is blood, wet blood, upon y'er cravat! dear, 
dear uncle, you are hurt — hurt" And poor 
Dors* who did not possess much mental or bo- 
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dily strength, nearly fainted on her uncle's 
arm* The old Priest kissed her forehead, 
but it was some moments before he could re- 
ply. At length he said 

" It is nothing child ; a mere nothing ! the 
bough of a tree broken by the storm, scratched 
me here as it fell ;" and he pointed to his throat, 
where more collected witnesses would easily 
have perceived a broken bow could not have 
harmed him ; it satisfied, however, the inno- 
cent Dora, and the stupid Molly : and in a few 
minutes the Priest was seated at the table. 

" You don't eat, sir," said Dora, " you have 
perhaps supped at Mr. Harriott's, or at one 
of the farmers ?" 

" No, my dear." 

" Then you do not like the beef." 

" Thank God, child, it is very good." 

" Well, let me make you some punch, nice 
whisky punch ; here's hot water, sugar, white 
sugar, all ye want ; and ye know, I'm a capital 
hand." 

<' I know ye'r as dear to me, Dory, as ever 
born child was to father or mother. Make what' 
ye please for y*er old uncle. Molly, you and 
the boys may go to bed ; I shan't be long, and 
if s Tuesday mornin' by this time." 

" Hadn't Miss betther go to bed ?" inquired 
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Molly, " sure I'll git up and do whatever'* 
wanted wid all pleasure, as in duty bound, plate 
y*er Reverence." 

" No, Molly, do you go*" Molly retired, 
and after a short pause Father Mike spoke. 
" Dory, dear! have ye said y*er prayer* to 
night?" 

" No, Sir." 

" Kneel down then love, at my knee, u 
ye've done, off and on, since my poor sister 
died, and that's more tyan fourteen years ago, 
yell be seventeen y'er next birthday." 

Dora smiled, and knelt as she was desired. 

"Stop! before you begin child, take an 
obligation on yourself, to answer truly to every 
word I question, when ye've done; there, don't 
blush so; my sister's child, I know, has nothing 
to hide from her confessor, and friend." 

Dora prayed in tremulous accents, and 
perhaps she never looked so lovely as at 
that moment; her brown hair — long — thick 
— and somewhat curled, hung over bu! did 
npt conceal the expression of her upturned 
face ; her eyes were half closed, and the lids 
were beautifully fringed with dark lashes; her 
complexion, though somewhat embrowned, 
was delicate, and the lower part of her face, 
particularly her quivering lip, expressed feel- 
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ihgs as yet undefined, but powerful: the 
Priest's arms were crossed on his bosom, and 
when his eyes rested on the child of his 
adoption, his lips moved with the increased 
earnestness of heartfelt prayer. 

" Now, Dora, sit down ; not on that low 
seat, ye'r always crouching at my feet like a 
frightened hare; — when? Philip Waddy was 
here yesterday morning, what did he say to 
you? keep y*er hand from y'er face, and an- 
swer me!" 

Say, uncle ?" 
Yes, child, say." 

Why he said that it was a very fair morn- 
ing. 

" Any thing else V 

" Oh, yes ! he asked me if I was to be at 
Mary Goharty's wedding next week, and — 
and — if— it was a very foolish question, uncle." 

" Well dear, what was it ?" 

99 Why only — if — I'd like to be at -my own 
wedding?" 

" Well, and what did ye say ?" 

99 I said — nothing, sir." 

49 Did he not ask ye any thing else ?" 

" Only if I loved my cousin Brian better 
than him." 

" And what did you reply ?" 
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" Oh, said Dora, smiling, I said I4oved |* 
Brian ten times better; and he got quite 

angry." 

" Indeed! and is it true, Dora, that ye lore 
Brian the best ?" 

The girl spread her hands over her face ; 
her throat coloured deeply, as she murmured 
" No." 

" Dora," said Father Mike, " it is very un- 
likely that you will ever see Philip Waddy 
again, but if ye should," — and his small 
grey eye kindled by some hidden fire, as 
he spoke, looked dazzlingly bright, as it 
sparkled from under his dark-gathered brows, 
" if ye should see him, as ye value my hst 
blessing, as ye value my last curse, shun him, 
fly from him, look not on him ; the thunder of 
God will pursue, and overtake him, for he is — * 

" Remember /" said a voice both loud and 
deep. 

The Priest started from his seat ; with one 
arm folded the terrified girl to his bosom, and 
with the other seized the knife that lay upon 
the table before him. Within the apartment 
all was still as the grave, except Shag, who 
sprang to the half-closed shutter, but neither 
growled nor barked. The Priest placed Dora 
on the chair from which he had risen, advanced 
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to the window with a firm step, carefully bolted 
it, and then returned to where his niece, the 
victim of many contending feelings, retained a 
perfect consciousness of all that passed, but 
nearly deprived of reason by terror. 

She was at length roused by her uncles af- 
fectionate kindness, and retired to her cham- 
ber, where a passionate burst of tears relieved 
her. Young, inexperienced, and perfectly ig- 
norant of the ways of the world, Dora Hay 
might have been truly called the child of 
nature-; she had lost her mother at the mo- 
ment she entered into existence, and her uncle 
adopted the friendless infant ; (her father had 
died some months before) and poured on it, 
the affections of a heart that yearned for an 
object on whom it could bestow especial love. 
Dora certainly deserved all he could give, for 
never was child more devotedly attached to 
parent than Dora was to her uncle ; when he 
was at home, she followed his footsteps, list* 
ened to his words, and treasured up his in- 
struction, with the greatest eagerness and at- 
tention ; and when absent, she thought almost 
only of what she could do to. promote his hap- 
piness on his return. He was indeed her sole 
instructor, and, as he had received the advan- 
tages of a more polished education than falls 
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to the lot of the Priesthood generally, havui 
resided at Paris daring the old regime* hi 
niece had the full benefit of all his advai 
tages ; — although it must be confessed he wi 
not very competent to give lessons in the usui 
female acquirements. He instructed her i 
French ; nature directed her how to sing, as 
that most sweetly, the wild airs of her natn 
land ; every Irish girl dances intuitively; an 
Martin taught her all the legends, and intern 
ed her in all the superstitions of the countr 
Dora had faults too; — next to her -uncle 
opinion, she thought her own better thfl 
any other; and, like most girls, was vain < 
her beauty. The farmers' daughters, si 
deemed, too ignorant to be her companion! 
and the young ladies in her immediate neigl 
bourhood, to confess the truth, were somewh 
{I am sorry for it, but it is true, neverth 
less) haughty, so that Dora had no friend 
her own sex; but she had, what perha 
she thought better-*-two lovers — her dista 
cousin, Brian, and Raking Phil Waddy.» 
Brian was a steady, well principled yout 
of a slight and rather genteel appearance 
gentle withal, except when he partook of t& 
inflaming spirit, which has been one of tl 
most destroying curses on the land ; and th 
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he was rash and unguarded; he had served 
an apprenticeship to a stone mason, near the 
Priest's, and was about to set up in business 
for himself. Any young man might have loved 
Dora for her own sake ; but as she was consi- 
dered " a, fortun," would no doubt be sought for 
by many. " Raking Phil Waddy " was the 
third son of a half gentleman — a noxious spe- 
cies, almost peculiar to Ireland; these half 
gentry are whole idle> and on the strength 
of their relationship to some rich family, or on 
the prospect of, at some future period, being 
rich themselves; they exist without any visi- 
ble means of support, except what they "gen- 
teely" beg; not that they are ill dressed, or ill 
fed, far from it ; they go from house to house, 
relying upon the famed hospitality of the 
owners, and always manage to claim relation- 
ship with the opulent, who, " for the sake of 
the family," will not suffer them to wear a 
shabby appearance. The females of this spe- 
cies, make excellent toadys, and the males, 
chorus-laughs, draw corks, tell lies, smuggle 
occasionally, thrash bailiffs, seduce innocent 
girls, and end their lives generally, for it can- 
not always last, either in New South Wales, 
or in a jail. Phil's father as yet had clone 
neither; he dwelt some eight miles from 
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Father Mike's, with his wife, whe had at one 
time possessed both money and beauty, bat 
who was now une pen pease, in a tumble down 
house by the way side, where the nettle and 
the thistle strove for mastery, fit emblems of 
the bitterness and neglect that existed in the 
uncomfortable dwelling. Mr. and Mrs. Waddy 
agreed but upon one subject ; namely, that as 
they were well connected, it was quite impos- 
sible to put their sons (fortunately there were 
no daughters) to any business, and that as 
they were nice looking lads, they might visit 
from one house to another, until they obtained 
commissions either in the navy or the army. 
They were received by a good many respect- 
able families, but there was a cloud, a some- 
thing, inexpressible, yet felt, that hung over 
their character, more particularly that of Phi- 
lip; he seemed a rattling, lively fellow, gifted 
with much talent, and foremost with the jest 
A relative wished him to study the law, and 
placed him with a very eminent solicitor in 
Dublin, for the purpose; he returned soon after, 
to his father's house ; no one knew why; but the 
shadow had deepened over him. In person he 
was not so stout as he was muscular ; his hair 
was light, his forehead well proportioned, his 
lip smiling, his eye, in unguarded moments, like 
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a cat's, — fierce and prowling. Dora's fortune 
attracted his attention ; as to love, he knew it 
not ; the word flew often from his lip, but it 
sprang not from his heart ; he had read of a 
new philosophy too, and because he was quick 
sighted enough to discern the errors of Cathol- 
icism, he grasped at the belief that there was 
no religion that ought to interfere between his 
passions, and their gratification. The spring 
budded, the summer glowed, the autumn yield- 
ed her fruit, and the winter — the seasons' night 
— afforded leisure for reflection; yet Philip 
heeded neither their beauty nor their useful- 
ness, for he had said in his heart " there 
is no God!" He was too cunning to give 
utterance to those thoughts, and made even 
Father Mike believe that he would settle down 
into a steady man ; he visited frequently at 
his house ; as he said, to benefit by his instruc- 
tion. The Priest, however, perceived Dora's 
kindly feelings towards him; and was not 
inclined to encourage them ; Brian was much 
more likely to make her lastingly happy, from 
the correctness and uniformity of his con- 
duct. 

On the morning of the day we have just re- 
corded, Father Mike was pacing leisurely 
along the high road leading to Ross, when 

VOL. II. F 
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his kinsman, Brian, met him with the is 
tation. 

" I was just stepping down to ye, Sir, 
spake a word that's very heavy it my h* 
You know that error since she was a cl 
you've said, I might wear her if I oouM i 
her, when she grew up, hut there's no cbai 
of it as long as that rattling fellow, Phil, n 
his coaxing words, and his laming, and 
fine clothes, is at her side. And I jist wan 
to ax y'er Reverence if I might take upon 
to tell him to keep his distance, and thei 
should have some chance." 

" Who are you speaking of Brian ? " 

" Oh ye know very well, who' but my — 
I wish ye'd marry us out of hand, and let i 
he, indeed, my dear little Dora. Sure i 
could lead me with a halter o' snow." 

" There are two words to that, or inde 
I may say, but one, and that's her's, for m 
ye have, and my heart along with it Ai 
Philip, he is a wild rattling boy, and 
stranger, but he would not do an unhandsc 
turn for the King's ransom, to my thinkii 
only to be sure girls do fancy odd chaps soi 
times, and I'll just tell him my mind." 

" For the love of God, leave me to do tl 
Sir," said Brian, earnestly, " don't meddle 
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ake with him, neither half nor whole law- 
ire are good for much, and I'll spake to him 
yself." 

•• Well done, Brian, my boy ! " replied 
&ther Mike, laughing. " So you think your- 
If more fit to deal with a bit of a lawyer, 
*, who are only two-and- twenty, than me, 
i old sober fellow who has seen summers 
reeecore-and-two, pass over his grey head, 
ye, the old story, youth and inexperience, 
r$us age and wisdom." The. Priest laughed 
;ain, and Brian, with a serious aspect, laid 
s hand on the bridle-rein and said, — 
" Sir, there's more about that fellow than 
u believe. As I'm a living soul, he meddles 
id makes with more than consarns him." 
•• There again, now, ye think y'erself 
arper than me, just because ye'r a little 
dons of Philip. Ah ! when I was young, 
lore I was Priested I was like you, but 
m — there's Philip I declare — don't look like 
thunder-storm." 

" I will see you to-night, Sir, at eight, if 
m will be at home," replied Brian, hastily, 
good bye," — he was going to cut into a path 
lioh crossed some pasture-land, when Father 
ike, in an authoritative tone, ordered him 

stop, and not to run as if " old Nick was at 

F2 
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his heels." Accordingly, Brian met Phil with 
ill-concealed dislike. While Philip smiled 
with gracious sweetness, inquired kindly after 
Dora, and with an unconstrained and even 
careless manner, gave the " farewell kindly," 
and passed on. 

" That fellow's a match for the ' Devil and 
Lord Castlereagh,' " muttered Brian, "but 
for all that I'll he a match for him, clever as 
he is. I'm just thinking, y'er Reverence," he 
commenced after a short pause, "that that 
chap's never without his fowling-piece lately ; 
sure the sporting season's over." 

" I'll tell ye what, Brian, I'll not listen to 
any thing you have to say in your present 
humour, come over this evening and we'll 
both talk it out. There, don't torment me 
now with your nonsense, go your ways, and 
let me be at peace, though ye can't he so 
yourself, or I'll tell Dora what a discontented 
temper you possess." So saying, the Priest 
rode on, and after the lapse of a few moments 
Brian pursued his way. 

The evening advanced very slowly in the 
lover's opinion, and when he left his work and 
got to Carrick, on his way to Father Mike's, 
he found it was only five o'clock. Martin, 
whom he had met, told him that Miss Dora was 
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Yip the village, and he stationed himself in the 
window of the public-house, thinking she 
would pass that way, and that he could walk 
home with her. At last a neighbour induced 
him to take one, only one, glass of whisky " to 
keep up his heart." And then, another pre- 
vailed on him to take part of a tumbler of 
" real Cork " that wouldn't hurt a new- 
born baby, and was as mild as new milk. 
And after that poor Brian needed no farther 
pressing. " Let the Devil in and he'll keep 
the castle ;" and so it was. Glass succeeded 
glass, and at last, when Brian was more than 
half tipsy, Philip Waddy entered. He ap- 
peared in high spirits, and drew near the 
place where Brian and his friends were sitting. 
Brian at first resolved to hold his peace, and 
keep his thoughts to himself, but some re- 
marks that Waddy made annoyed him, and with 
the restless feeling of drunkenness he seemed 
anxious to engage in a quarrel. Philip on the 
contrary appeared wishful to avoid it. And 
their companions, Irish like, always anxious 
for " a row," thought him by far too peaceable. 
" Come my boys," said Waddy, " I'll give 
ye something to drink upon, here goes ; oh ! 
I bar wather, it shall be the pure whisky; 
what, Brian, you must drink it, fill, fill." 
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" I wont," replied Brian, " I have just 
taken enough, and there is nothing, as Father 
Mike says, so much to he thought of in a 
young man, as — sobriety." 

A long loud laugh followed this speech, and 
Philip continued — 

" Never mind — up boys that wont flinch 
from a glass, or the health of a pretty girl. 
Now with three-times-three, as they used to 
say in our Dublin club, long life, health and 
beauty for ever to Dora O'Hay." 

In an instant Brian stood up, his cheek 
flushed, and he hastily inquired, what right 
Phil Waddy had to name Dora O'Hay after 
that fashion? 

" Now Brian, my boy, keep cool ; I suppose 
I've a right to name a girl I love, and one who 
I've positive proof dos'nt hate me, when and 
where I please, so take it asy." 

" Ye lie," said Brian, fiercely, " ye've no 
proof that she loves ye — ye'r a false liar!" 

Phil was not brave, but he made a show of 
courage, advanced towards Brian with his fists 
clenched, and then backed, observing, " If ye 
wer'nt her cousin, by the powers, I'd tear ye 
limb from limb !" 

" I'll tell ye what, Phil Waddy, ye think 
y'erself a gintleman; gintleman, indeed! the 
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sweepings o' the gintry ! and ye think people 
are afeard of ye, but ye'r mistaken ; and I'll 
tell ye what ye are, and these honest men to 
the fore ! ye'r no betther than a well-dressed 
heggar, and when ye hear the dinner-bell ring 
at the grand houses, in ye go, and then sit at 
the fat o' the table, and ate and drink what 
ye'd scorn to work for. But it's not the worst; 
I could say that of you, Phil Waddy, that 'ud 
place ye as high as the gallows top, if ye were 
as grand as Colclough, and make ye a thing that 
the crow and the raven would turn from, for 
sure natur 'ud tell them that even y'er corpse 
was poisoned with the badness o' y'er shriveled 
heart; only mind the ould vault in Dane's 
Castle, and who ye met there, and what ye said 
last Monday was a week ; but never heed, I'd 
soorn to turn informer; only as to Dora O'Hay 
I warn ye lave her, the vulture and the wood- 
quest 'ud be bad companions." 

So saying Brian strode out of the public- 
house, and Waddy made no attempt to follow; 
esen if Brian's threat moved him he concealed 
it effectually from his half-drunken companions, 
although some of them afterwards pretendeo) 
to remember, when the occurrences of that 
evening were referred to, that Waddy's eyes 
glared fearfully, and that his lips grew pale. 
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Again they drank of the liquid fire, and none 
of the party were able to call to mind at what 
hour, exactly, Waddy departed; long, certainly 
he did not remain. The snow was falling thickly 
round him, but it had not obliterated the foot* 
marks of one, who wended a somewhat unsteady 
pace towards the Priest's dwelling on the 
hill. Near the village there were many prints 
on the whitened- surface, but as the lights 
twinkled. more faintly in the cottage-windows, 
there was but one track distinguishable by the 
light of a moon somewhat obscured by white, 
but opaque clouds. Waddy kept on the scent 
like a blood-hound, his gun was slung across 
his shoulder, and in his right hand he carried a 
stout stick : the shadow of a huge black-thorn 
tree crossed his path, he stopped, sprung amid 
its branches, and bore down a thick and knotted 
bow ; hastily he tore off the slighter twigs, and 
flinging his former staff over the hedge, firmly 
grasped the one he had just gathered. The 
next shadow he perceived was moving onwards, 
and his speed increased as he thought to him- 
self " I was right, I knew there was some one 
in the under-vault ; and, from its size, there 
could have been but one !" and the murmur of 
a low but fiend-like laugh mingled with th* 
whistling wind, and then he thought, " fool, 
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fool, fool, not to keep his own counsel ! " Brian 
heard not the footstep, it fell lightly, — his 
thoughts were with Dora, they were seated in 
fancy at the Priest's cheerful fire, and he almost 
imagined he could hear the soft music of her 
evening song, at the very moment when the 
murderous club was raised for his destruction; 
hard, hard it fell, and the heart was aroused 
from its trance, and the body was grovelling in 
the snow ; harder, and yet more hard, and then 
the crackling sound of the crushed skull-bones, 
and the warm-oozing, and out-pouring of the 
red blood, on the fair white robe that covered 
the earth ; then, as the murderer, like a second 
Cain, stood over the prostrate dead, came the 
hasty trampling of a horse, and Father Mike 
issued from a grove of tall fir-trees that joined 
the road and scowled on the black deed, the 
first within man's memory that had ever been 
perpetrated there — in an instant, before Waddy 
could move hand or foot, the Priest sprung 
off his horse, and grappled with him; the 
moon shone brightly forth, as if to show the 
unequal struggle, for the aged man was over- 
powered, and his throat was pressed almost to 
suffocation: the fiend, however, relaxed his 
hold, and spoke. 
"You are there, and you see what I have 
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done. Why didn't ye pass on ; or what de 1 
brought ye to y*er own death ? No, hear i 
out; stir hand or foot, and this end* yc 
and he drew a pistol from his bosom. " A 
ah, I'm not Priest-ridden, and think as lit! 
of one sort of earth as of another. Only k> 
ye, Father Mike; in Counsellor Finlon's de 
(and a superstitious old dog he was), were tl 
papers, that if shown, would have hung y 
out and out, many^s the day ago; you ktt 
for what — for in y'er young days ye w* 
bitter enough against Government Well, t 
good to have more pocket pistols than one ; 
I took them and a few others that might stai 
me at a pinch, and would never be missed wr 
as the "matter's as good as forgotten ; and so ■« 
see, Holy Father, you tell, and hang me; m 
I tell and hang you. It 'ud be easier to settle 1 
here, but I don't care to do that, so if you'll I 
me alone I'll let you alone — there, jog off- 
but mark, there are these in the next baron 
that if a finger is raised against me, don't ca 
a traneen for Priests, Bishops, Cardinals, < 
Pope ; nerer miad-no care of yon* « 
make that feel again," and he pushed his ft 
against the stiffening body of poor Brian, on 
which Father Mike had stooped. " So 
for your immortality!" 
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The murderer did not utter another word, 
ut turned into the little wood that skirted 
lie road. 

Father Mike deliberately mounted his horse, 
nd paced slowly homewards; the horrid 
vents that pressed upon his brain almost 
leprived him of reason. Brian dead — Waddy 
he murderer — the struggle — the papers; at 
his moment the thought flashed across his 
nind that he could not be twice tried for the 
tame offence. Still he writhed under the 
wwerful coil of the serpent he had fostered 
md befriended ; in this state of mental wretoh- 
»dnes«, uncertain how to act, he arrived at his 



Let us leave this fearful incident of our 
tale for a while, to relate a few of the cir- 
cumstances that led to the dreadful occurrence 
trhich, for the first time within the memory 
rf man, had laid an indelible stain on the 
parish of Bannow. 

The fact was, before the Irish Reign of 
Terror of 171)8, Father Mike, like many of the 
Romish Clergy, had entered into a clandestine 
correspondence with foreign Powers ; this had 
been suspected, and after the rebellion he was 
arraigned on the charge* of high treason. 
Proof, however, was wanting, and it was be- 
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lieved that Counsellor Finlon, who co 
the prosecution, had been induced to t 
the principal evidence against him ; th 
ever, was merely suspicion. Father M 
acquitted, returned to his parish muc 
than when he left it, and afterwards 
his good sense by never meddling in ] 
and as party feeling died away, his in 
ment was almost forgotten. 

It has been seen that poor Brian wa 
fied in thinking so ill of Waddy ; but 
most imprudent in applying his informs 
he did. The horror which the lower an 
dling class of Irish have of delivering a 
up to the violated laws of their count 
fearful source of evil; indeed, in th< 
civilized parts of the island, this feeli 
exists. An old ruin, called Dane's 
was on the estate of a gentleman in the 
bourhood, and as it was crumbling 
decay, he wished to have it pulled 
Brian, in his capacity of mason, had 
engaged to build and repair some offices 
his house, was directed to examin 
stones of the castle, and inform him i 
oould be usefully employed in the new 
ing; the relic of olden times was far fro 
dwelling, and even the few cattle that u 
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shelter beneath its walls had lately deserted it 
Some scattered brush-wood grew around it, 
and the strong ivy might be said to repay its 
former support by keeping the mouldering 
ruin together. Evening was closing when 
Brian went to inspect it; he thought it 
almost too late to see it distinctly, but then it 
was a " good step to go and come/' and after 
examining the outer stones, he descended into 
a little cell or cave which tradition said had 
been the abode of a pious Monk many centu- 
ries ago ; the grey twilight stole tremblingly 
through the various apertures in the decayed 
wall and stony ceiling, and the mason was on 
the point of clambering up, when Waddy's 
voice struck upon his ear; he could not be 
said to suspect any thing, yet he stood motion- 
less, and heard him in earnest conversation 
with a stranger, one not of the province of 

Leinster. 
" They can't have got scent of me/ 9 said 

Philip, " it's morally impossible ; however, 

it'll be a lesson to the rest not to be lettin' their 

land to new tenants." 
" I think," replied the other, " we could have 

warned them off, only ye advised the burnin'; 

and to be sure there was nothin' else for it, 

when once the robbery was finished, for they 
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now I suppose; however, yon step to 
ublic and hear the news — they're almost 
of .talking of the burning in the county 
srford." 

ven when the echo of their footsteps died 

y, Brian could hardly believe the reality 

flrfcat he had heard, and he resolved to keep 

to himself until a fit opportunity occurred of 

dntioning it to his Father Confessor, and 

king his advice. His imprudence at the 

ablic-housc cost him his life, for Philip was 

*ssured he knew his secret. 

When Father Mike returned to his home 
alter the dreadful scene he had witnessed, he 
was followed in the distance by the murderer, 
who, although he thought the Priest suffi- 
ciently in his power, feared that something 
might induce him to deliver him up to justice. 
The glimmering light from the kitchen win- 
dow attracted his attention, and he carefully 
watched the movements within, until the mo- 
ment when Father Mike was about to call him 
what he deserved, in the presence of Dora, 
He remained outside the house like a prowling 
wolf after the shutter had been fastened, and 
at length saw a single ray stream from Dora's 
window ; the demoniac thought flashed across 
his brain, that if he could speak to the innocent 
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and affectionate girl, he might win ^her to 
purpose, and thus have a double hold on 
Priest ; the window almost rested on the tO# 
of a sloping roof, and was easy of access; hit 
crept np the thatch, and through the unotfb. 
tained lattice, saw Dora sitting on the aide- mZ 
her small low bed, her head resting on hef 
hand, her whole appearance betokening mm4t 
and bitter sorrow. He tapped at the window* 
and she looked towards it, but with a bewik * 
dered ken, as if she hardly comprehended * 
what it meant. < 

" Dora, dear Dora, hush! Sure ye know 
me, love ! I just want to speak one word to 
yon; there, don't be frightened — why should 
ye; just open the window for one little minute. 9 

Dora moved towards it; her whole frame 
violently agitated ; she tried to speak, but the 
words died on her lip, and she motioned him 
to be gone. 

" No love, no, not till ye have heard me. 
Sure I'm y'er sweetheart, and will be y'er 
husband in spite of them all ; and now every 
one's asleep, there's no harm in your speaking 
to one you love, my dearest." 

She drew still nearer the window, but utter- 
ance was denied her, and again she moved her 
hand for him to depart. 
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jdo the fastening, love," he repeated, 
11 she motioned him away. " Then," 
;, " as I most speak to yon, you force me 
," and urged by every bad and unmanly 
<n, he burst it open by one strong effort, 
gave a faint scream, and fell on the floor; 
fas in the act of entering, when little 
tin threw open the chamber door, and 
ented to his breast a double-barreled gun 
; was nearly as long as the room. 
* I ax y'er pardon, Mister Phil, but I can't 
ip it ; it comes quite nataral-like to purtect 
woman, and I jist take lave to say that ye 
loose a mighty quare time for visiting, parti- 
alar whin there's no one to resave ye — for 
liss there looks as dead as a door nail. — 
lulloo — hulloo — hulloo— oo — o, all o' ye," 
nd he sung out a tally-ho ! " Here's house- 
breaking, and fire, and Miss Dory dead — " If 
e stir hand or fut, MistherPhil (I'm heart 
orry for ye, but it's thrue as I'm little 
If artin) — if ye stir hand or fut, ye'r gone— 
rone, hot-trot to the devil — " 

At this moment Father Mike rushed into 
the apartment; enraged at seeing his niece, 
to all appearance dead on the floor, and Waddy 
half in at the window, forgetful of all circum- 
stances connected with himself, — he articulated 
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in a voice rendered hoarse by violent fee 
" Seize-— seize him ! — Martin — he is a 
derer!" By this time Dick, and a 
" working boy" who lived in the hous< 
entered; — the wretched man made an 
to escape by drawing back from the wi 
Martin, however, resolved he should n 
off so easily, and discharged his gun ; ti 
took effect, and Philip rolled off the bv 
over which he had climbed but a few m 
before in perfect strength and fiend-like *\ 

Martin looked out of the window aftei 
and quietly said, " he's only a taste hur 
kilt outright ; we'll step down and pic 
up, and then y'er Reverence '11 tell us 
to do wid him ; there, Miss Dora's a c 
to herself, the darlint God presarvi 
own!" 

Philip was badly wounded in the lc 
would not suffer any dressing to be aj 
but sat the picture of sullen crime and 
nacy in the kitchen, which filled by d 
with the neighbouring peasantry — he r 
spoke nor moved — when the Priest add 
him he smiled ; such a smile ! — not like 
of other days. 

It may be here necessary to state, that 
Father Mike left his niece in her little • 
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ber, he went to the ladder-stair which led to 
Martin's dormitory, and called to him to arise ; 
in a moment Martin was with his master, and 
the Priest hastily told him that murder had 
been done in the neighbourhood— that as he 
was coming home he had witnessed it — at 
the same time carefully concealing that Waddy 
was the perpetrator of so foul a deed ; he di- 
rected him to arouse the farming boys, and 
bring the body to the house. Martin obeyed, 
wisely thinking that he ought to take his gun, 
and while in the act of loading it, Dora's faint 
scream broke upon his ear. 

When the bustle had subsided a little, the 
two young men, accompanied by three or four 
of the peasants, went to seek for the body of 
poor Brian ; Martin alone remained, his long 
gun resting on his knees, and his eye steadily 
fixed on Philip. 

The body of the murdered youth was brought 
in: as it passed Waddy, many believed it 
bled afresh — he started from his seat, and 
one thrill of human feeling seemed to rush 
through his frame. He gazed for an instant 
and then covered his face with his hands. 
They laid* the corpse on the long table 
where, not two hours before, the Priest's 
supper had rested ; and deep groans, and bitter 

G 2 
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sobs, broke the quiet of the room. The mi 
derer sat apart, his wound still bleeding, wfc 
all looked upon him as a being accursed. 

The early morning saw the culprit in 
hands of justice. When he was led foi 
manacled, to the car that was to convey him 
Wexford Jail, he turned to Father Mike, ai 
showing his wrists, said, in a deep under to 
" this is the liberty you promised!" 

" I — I — " replied the Priest, " I promii 
you no liberty; I confess, I deserved what 1 
lowed, you intimidated me by your thre 
at the very moment when self ought to hi 
been a secondary consideration; but God 
wise; he would not suffer the murderer 
escape, and I am punished for my weakne 
but ye must have been worse than devil, 
such a time, to think of harming that spotl 
child ; repent, there is yet time — repent ; 
though there can be no deeper hell than y< 
own heart !" 

He answered not — the car and escort, p 
sued their way amid the execrations of the p 
santry. 

The wake took place, as usual, and gr 
was the assemblage ; but the untimely de; 
of the young man, shed a gloom over it wh 
neither " tay, tobacco, snuff, nor whis' 
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could dissipate. The best " keener*" were 
collected, but their hired cries were not need- 
ed. Many sincere tears were shed for poor 
Brian, and his good qualities were amply 
praised : " Och, sorra' o' my heart," sobbed 
out Molly, " to think the beautiful corpse 
he'd a' made, if he'd been let alone!" 

" Is that y'er trouble/' replied Martin, who 
was engaged in making a cauldron of hot 
whisky-punch, " why thin, Molly, only ye 
hav'nt much mother wit to y'er own share, I 
think it's a different thing to that ye ought to 
say." 

" What 'ud you say, wiseman Martin?" 
inquired one of the company. 

" Why thin, I'd jist say, that's it's not much 
matther how a corpse looks, so what was onct 
inside, was beautiful and in the thrue way." 

Towards morning, when the principal num- 
ber of people had departed, and only six or 
eight aged women remained in the apartment, 
with the corpse ; Dora Hay opened the chamber 
door to ascertain that all was quiet ; and throw- 
ing the coverlet over her as a mantle, — de- 
scended to the " wake room ;" her mind had 
been shaken, yet at that moment her purpose 
was nerved for temporary exertion, and she 
clearly comprehended what she was about 1o 
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undertake. When she opened the door he 
ghastly and unexpected appearance terrikec 
the women, and they crowded together : shi 
advanced to the table on which the corpse lay 
fully dressed according to the custom of thi 
country. The mangled head was covered, ami 
she did not attempt to disturb the cloth, bul 
took one of the hands in Iter's. She recoiled 
from the first touch, and the icy chill of death 
appeared to have been communicated to her, 
for she stood motionless as chiselled marble: 
again she took the hand, and slowly bending 
on her knees, just touched it with her lips; 
she continued kneeling for about five minutes, 
with head elevated, and lips moving as if in 
prayer, but no sound escaped them. Slowly 
she crossed herself, and pressed the little 
crucifix, that was suspended from her neck, to 
her heart; then, with the same quiet step, 
returned to her apartment. 

The funeral was not only numerously but re- 
spectably attended, for rich and poor lamented 
Brian's untimely end. And I have before said, 
that Father Mike was universally esteemed. 

There was an old miserable looking hag 
that resided over the Scar (an inlet of the 
sea that separates Bannow from an adjoining 
parish), and near the seven castles of Clon- 
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mines ; this wretched object had she lived an 
hundred years ago, would most certainly have 
been burned as a witch ; as it was, she was 
regarded both with dislike and terror, by old 
and young. Squalid in her appearance, her 
rags fluttering in every passing blast, she sat 
during the funeral on one of the high tomb- 
atones that " mark the lowly dead/' As the 
crowd passed from the church-yard, she 
singled out Martin and beckoned him to her. 
Martin was not at all flattered by the distinc- 
tion, but was too superstitious and too much 
afraid of the * crone ' not to attend her com- 
mand, and approached. 

" God save ye kindly, Mrs. Madge, I hope ye 
finds y'erself pure and finely — I'm glad to see 
ye." * 

" That's a lie Martin Finchley, and ye know 
it is, there's no one glad to see me, no one 
cares if the earth opened and swallowed ould 
Madge, but that's not what I wanted to spake 
about ! Man alive ! if indeed ye be a man, 
don't stand cronauning there, but come close 
to me." And she stretched forth her bare 
bony arm, and grasping little Martin's shoulder 
with her long claw-like. fingers, drawing him 
towards her, nearly as a cat pulls up a mouse 
to execution. " Yc know the seven castles 
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of Clonmines, well, the one next the wather, 

where there are such broad flat stones, 

• 

ye'U see one bigger nor the rest, there, under 
that you will find what consarns Father Mike 
above the world, if yell take the throuble to 
find it Shut y'er mouth, Martin, and dont 
look so like a fool. It's nothin' to me, and if* 
little I care who is plased or displased, only 
for the sake of the blue-eyed girl, that's often 
done me a kind turn, though she's not long 
for this world, for her yarn is spun ; there, go 
y'er ways, only hark ye ! mind whin ye go to 
the place, or, maybe, ye'U meet with more 
company nor ye'd bargain for." 

Martin loved his master too well not to 
risk even his life for him if it were necessary, 
but he felt delighted when he was fairly 
out of Mag's sight. Perfectly unconscious 
of what could "consarn Father Mike above 
the world ;" he forded the Scar (it was for- 
tunately low water), and concealed himself 
among the ruins of Clonmines until the even- 
ing closed; he then removed the large flat 
stone she had described, and dug like a rab- 
bit for some time amongst the rubbish, before 
he .discovered any thing. At last he found 
a small bundle of papers tied with red tape, 
and then a small parcel, he was proceeding 
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in his search, when he thought he heard a 
rustling on the pebbly shore, as if some one 
was approaching, and securing what he had 
found, hastily got behind a projecting but- 
tress of one of the castles; — his conjectures 
were' right, for a man immediately turned the 
corner of the little bay, and proceeded direct 
to the flat stone which Martin had not had 
time to replace. The Irish dumb show is very 
expressive, and the gestures of the disap- 
pointed seeker were strongly indicative of 
rage and disappointment. Martin, to use his 
own words, " lay snug ;" — the man at last went 
away — and then proceeded home with his 
prize. Arrived at Father Mike's he waited 
quietly in the chimney-corner until the Priest 
was disengaged, and then went into the little 
parlour, and locking the door, crept round 
the room spying and peeping about as if the 
walla had ears. The Priest, accustomed to 
Martin's eccentricities, did not pay much at- 
tention to his movements, for, truth to say, he 
was discussing his tumbler of whisky-punch 
—it was not as palatable as usual, for Dora 
lad not compounded it. When Martin ap- 
proached the great chair and gently pulled the 
ileeve of his coat, Father Mike turned round, 
ind awaited an explanation. 
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" I've got 'em, said Martin with a knowii 
nod, here/' and he unbuttoned his coat, ai 
putting his hand into his bosom drew forth tl 
papers. 

" What have you got, Martin ?" 

Martin grinned. 

" Can't you speak and tell me what tha 
papers mean ? " 

" Will y'er Reverence jist look into the] 
and thin ye'U be sinsible," replied Martin, 
last. 

Father Mike put on his spectacles, until 
the fastening, and to his no small astonis 
ment, found various memoranda concern!] 
circumstances long past, and was at once co 
vinced that he had actually in his possessio 
the papers to which the villain, Waddy, h 
alluded. The parcel contained also, a few snu 
articles of plate, and some letters that mj 
teriously alluded to dark and bloody deec 
which cither had been, or were to be, perp 
trated. Martin detailed in his own wayt 
manner in which he obtained the papers ; ai 
Father Mike had no doubt that they were 
have been made use of to his injury, by soi 
of Waddy's associates. 

Every effort was made to induce Waddy 
disclose his crimes, but in vain. He remain* 
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ool and collected; civil, but sarcastic, to all 
ribo approached him ; and appeared to summon 
11 his faculties, for the purpose of banishing 
very relic of human feeling from his breast. 
Wien his mother visited his cell, he received 
er kindly, but betrayed no emotion, although 
be pressed him to her arms, and sobbed upon 
is shoulder, till the fountain of her tears 

earned dried up. 

As the Assizes drew near, rumour became 
lore busy than ever, and crimes were imputed 

> the wretched man, of which it is more than 
robable he had never been guilty. Dora 
eard the various reports with an indifference 
bat was quite extraordinary. She moved al- 
tost mechanically about her uncle's house, 
nd seemed like a being, who, though on the 
arth, had no connexion with it. The day of 
rial came, and Father Mike was summoned 

> attend, and give evidence against the mur- 
erer, who had refused all spiritual aid, and 
'ould converse neither with Priest nor Minis- 
$r. 

The crowd assembled outside the Court 
louse of the county town, was greater than 
ad ever been collected on any former occa- 
ion. In Ireland, the feelings of the lower 
rder of people are enlisted in favour of a 
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prisoner, for they appear to think that all who 
come under the arm of the law are victims ; 
hut it was not so in Waddy's case ; he had 
murdered the kinsman of a Priest, and had 
attempted to violate the sanctity of a Priest's 
house, which is considered as holy as the 
altar; the bitterest execrations were, there- 
fore, uttered against him. 

Father Mike was making his way through 
the motley throng, when a low murmuring 
growl ran along the people, and various ex- 
clamations of — " Oh ! the murdering repro- 
bate !"— " Oh ! to think of it!"—" Oh! it is 
impossible he could be guilty of it !" — struck 
upon the Priest's ear; he immediately stopt, 
and on inquiry, soon learnt that Waddy had 
anticipated the sentence of the law — and had 
strangled himself in prison. 

On a slip of paper the wretched young man 
had penned the following words : — 

" I never will die by the hang-man's hands. 
Priest — I would have come into court if I had 
still possessed the papers you know of, at 
all events, I could have hanged you. The 
world has injured me ; I have been revenged, 
and to-morrow I shall know if there be indeed 
— a hell. Father, mother, do not weep, it 11 
be all the same in a hundred years. " 
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Waddy was desperately resolute in the act 
self destruction — for he effected his pur- 
se by tearing off part of his bed quilt, and 
isting it twice round his throat, pulling 
a ends with his own hands, until the firm 
asp was relaxed by the still firmer grasp of 
ath. Thus perished by his own act, and in 
b first bloom of life, Philip Waddy ; a young 
in, whose talents, if properly directed, would 
ve been a blessing to himself and to society. 
On Father Mike's return home, he found 
at Dora had already been apprised of the 
renmstances connected with Waddy's death ; 
t the fearful event made no alteration in her 
inner. 

The spring had passed, and the summer — 
a sunny summer — was nearly at its height, 
len the Priest one evening entered his little 
rlour, and called his niece to him. She was 
gaged at her wheel, the only employment to 
rich she attended; it appeared to give her 
cupation without the effort of thinking, and 
e turned it mechanically from morning until 

gkt 

" Dora," said the kind old man, as she en- 
red, " Dora, will you take a walk to the vil- 
ge, or up the hill; you have not been out 
ice Sunday?" 
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" Yes, uncle." 

" Dora, stay one moment ; do not break 1 
heart, it is old now, and has known nw 
sorrow — much sorrow have I known 
this world, Dora; but child, the bitterest 
all my afflictions, would be to see you — j 
whom my heart so joyed in, pine awi 
and leave me: for it will be so, i{ t 
canker worm of grief is not removed from y< 
young and innocent heart. I know it, i 
child — it is destroying you, and — oh !" — w 
tinned the weeping old man, as he fell uf 
his knees — " oh ! with more than enough, w 
plenty — plenty to my portion of this worl 
good. Oh ! Heavenly Father, hast thou will 
that I, an old, grey; time-worn man, shoi 
out-live all that are dear to me, and t] 
strangers should close my eyes." 

Dora also knelt calmly, and deliberately 
her uncle, and looked steadily in his face ; 
was much agitated, and there was someth 
about her countenance that betokened retu 
ing feeling and interest. 

" Sure Dora," he proceeded, after a pan 
" sure you can unburthen your mind to m< 
even your duties to God have all been : 
glected — you have not been to the coni 
sional since — " 
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" Stop, stop, I well remember since when!" 
she interrupted hastily — " too well ! I have 
been wrong, I know, but all in this world has 
appeared to me so changing, so wicked, so un- 
certain ; may be, dear uncle, my head has not 
been right, every thing seems changed." 

" Am I changed, Dory?" 

" Oh no ! no, no — " and tears, that sweet 
relief to the overcharged bosom, gushed from 
her eyes, as she threw her arms with the 
affection of former days round her uncle's 
neck. " I have not cried this long — long time, 
and now I am better, my head is not so heavy, 
and I will tell you now, dear uncle, all that 
has passed in my mind. Brian — poor Brian ! 
I did not think of him as he thought of me, 
and the black wickedness of that bad man, 
whose smile wiled away my thoughts ; — but— • 
when I saw Brian's corpse, I knelt and 
made a vow, that I would go into a convent, 
and lead a holy life, for his sake whom I did 
not value, as I ought. I had not courage to 
tell you, because I knew you'd be loath to give 
way to it, on account that y'er heart was ever 
and always set upon my being, as I once was, 
gay and cheerful, and one of the world : but 
there's something within me forbids it ; uncle 
dear, I am not what I was, and every day that 
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delays me from a holy life adds to the sin of 
broken oath." 

The poor Priest was bewildered, almost dii 
tracted : to yield up, even to the church, tt 
fair girl whom he had expected to be the blesi 
ing and companion of his old age, was a trii 
for which he was totally unprepared, and whic 
he had not strength to meet. It was son 
time before he spoke, and his words were the 
scarcely articulate. 

" Dear Dora, I took you to my heart, to 
I am punished. I was a sinful minister to tl 
Almighty, for I gave you the love that b 
longed to him, and now you leave me in a{ 
and helplessness." 

" 'Tis to do God service," replied the gir 
and they walked through the fair country 
sorrow of heart, until the chilliness of nig 
warned them home. The next morning Fath 
Mike mounted his faithful steed, and at 
early hour was on the high road to 1 
Bishop's house, having resolved to tell hi 
the whole story, and to act according to 1 
advice. The Bishop felt much for his c 
friend, and observed that Dora could easi 
be absolved from her oath, by the churc 
But her uncle knew that she would persevei 
with a sort of insanity, in her determinati 
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> to devote herself. Nevertheless, the Bishop 
louglit he would converse with her, and see 
:' any plan could be arranged that might 
snder Father Mike and his niece at peace 
1 their once happy home. He accompa- 
ied the Priest to his dwelling, and felt 
onvinced, after a brief conversation with 
tora, that her mind had become weak, and 
r andering ; however, he succeeded in per- 
lading her that she could perform her vow, 
ad still remain with her uncle, as " it was not 
ikely he could live long." 

"My dear child;" said the Bishop, "it 
r ould be almost killing him if you were to 
save him now ; but put on the dress of the 
oly Ursalines, the order of which you in- 
Hid to become, I hope, a worthy member, 
'erform its penances and prayers, and keep 
part from the world, in your uncle's house : 
ou will make him happy, you can do good to 
our neighbours, and be a blessing to that 
ood man, whose hairs would go down with 
>rrow to the grave, if you deserted him in 
is old age." 

Dora has now been some years, truly a bless- 
ig to her uncle and the neighbouring poor ; 
at it is difficult to determine whether or not 
sr intellects are gaining strength, as she holds 
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no converse with any one except Fat) 
Mike. She passes in her Ursaline dress fr 
cottage to cottage, the ministering angel 
peace to the afflicted : neither joy, nor 
would seem sorrow, have marked her p 
marble-like countenance ; and little Mart 
who like a Turkey carpet, often observes, 
she passes with slow but noiseless step ale 
the old kitchen — 

" To think of that banshee-looking era l 
being the dancing, singing fairy — light of eye 
light of foot — light of heart, until that hor 
night of blood and sin that brought desolati 
even to the house of Father Mike." 
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" A village tutor! — say on, I pray you." 
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'all, and gaunt, and stately, was "Master 
Jen ;" with a thin sprinkling of white, mingled 
rith the slightly curling brown hair, that sha- 
ed a forehead, high and somewhat narrow. 
Vith all my partiality for this very respectable 
ersonage, I must confess that his phisiognomy 
raa neither handsome nor interesting. Yet 
here was a calm and gentle expression in his 
•ale grey eyes, that told of much kindhearted- 
iess — even to the meanest of God's creatures: 
ris steps were strides ; his voice shrill, like a 
K>atswain's whistle ; and his learning — prodi- 
gious ! — the unrivalled dominie of the country 
or five miles round. 

Although the cabin of Master Ben was built 
>f the blue shingle, so common along the south- 
west coast of Ireland, and was perched like 
the nest of a pewet, on one of the highest crags 
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in the neighbourhood of Bannow; although the 
aforesaid Master Ben, or (as he was called by 
the gentry), " Mister Benjamin/' had worn a 
long black coat for a period of fourteen years— 
in summer as an open surtout, which flapped 
heavily in the gay sea breeze— and in winter, 
firmly secured by a large wooden pin around 
his throat — the dominie waft a person of much 
consideration, and more loved than feared, 
even by the little urchins who often felt the 
efivets of his " system of education." Do not, 
therefore, for a moment imagine that his was 
one of the paltry hedge-schools, where all the 
brats contributed their "sod o' turf," or "their 
small trifle o' pratees," to the school-master's 
fire or board. No such thing— though I con- 
fess that " Mister Benjamin" would occasion- 
ally accept " a hand of pork," a kreel or even a 
kish of turf, or three or four hundred of " white* 
eyes," or " London ladies,"**— if they were pre- 
sented in a proper manner, by the parents of 
his favourite pupils. 

To the lovers of unsophisticated nature, it 
was a pleasing sight to view his cottage assem- 
blage on afresh summer morning ; — such rosy, 
laughing* romping things. " The juniors," 

* Potatoe*, held in high esteem. 
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with their rich curly heads, red cheeks, and 
bright dancing eyes, seated in tolerably straight 
lines — many on narrow strips of blackened deal 
— the remnants, probably, of some shipwrecked 
vessel, — supported at either end by fragments 
of grey rock ; others on portions of the rock it- 
self, that " Master Ben" used to say, " though 
not very asy to sit upon for the gossoons, were 
jet clane and not much trouble." " The se- 
niors," fine clever looking fellows, intent on 
their sums or copies— either standing at, or 
leaning on, the blotted "desks," which extend- 
ed along two sides of the school-room, kitchen, 
or whatever you may please to call so purely 
Irish an apartment : the chimney admitted a 
large portion of storm or sunshine, as might 
shance; but the low wooden partition, which 
divided this useful room from the sleeping part 
of the cabin, at once told that Mister Ben's 
dwelling was of a superior order. 

At four the dominie always dismissed his 
issembly, and heart-cheering was the joy which 
succeeded. On the long summer evenings, 
the merry groups would scramble down the 
cliffs — which, in many places, overhung the 
iride-spreading ocean — heedless of danger, 

" And jump, and laugh, and shout, and dap their hand* 
In noisy merriment.'* 
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The seniors then commenced lobster ai 
crab-hunting, and often showed much dexteri 
in hooking the gentlemen out of their rod 
nests, with a long, crooked, stick of elde 
which they considered " lucky." The younke 
were generally content with shrimping, < 
knocking the limpits, (or, as they called thei 
the "branyans," off the rocks; while the w 
wee ones slyly watched the ascent of the raz 
fish, whose deep den they easily discovered 1 
its little mountain of sand. 

Even during their hours of amusement, Ms 
ter Ben was anxious for their welfare; and e 
throned on a high pinnacle, that command 
a boundless view of the wide-spreading sc 
with its numerous creeks and bays, he won 
patiently sit, hour after hour — one eye fix 
on some dirty, wise, old book, and the oth 
watching the various schemes and scamperin 
of his quondam pupils, — until the fading ra 
of the setting sun, and the shrill screams of t 
sea birds, warned master and scholar of t 
coming night 

Every body agreed that" Master Ben" w 
very learned — but how he became so, w 
what no-body could tell ; — some said (for the 
are scandal-mongers in every village), th 
long time past, Mister Ben's father was convii 
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I of treasonable practices, and was obliged 

fly to " foreign parts" to save his life: his 
ild was the companion of his wanderings, 
cording to this statement. But there was 
tother, far more probable; that our dominie 
id been a poor scholar — a class of students, 
iculiar, I believe, to Ireland, who travel from 
ovince to province, with satchels on their 
icks, containing books, and whatever provi- 
3ns are given them ; and devote their time 
study and begging. The poorest peasant 
ill share his last potatoe with a wandering 
holar— and there is always a couch of clean 
raw prepared for him in the warmest corner 
' an Irish cabin. Be these surmises true or 
lse, every body allowed that Master Ben was 
le most clever schoolmaster between Bannow 
id Bargy : he would even correct Father Sin- 
it himself, "on account o' the bog Latin his 
^verence used at the altar itself." "His Reve- 
tnce" always took this in good part, laughed 

it, but never omitted adding, slyly, " the poor 
•atur ! he thinks he knows betther than me!" 

must say, that the laugh which concluded 
is -sentence, was much more joyous than that 
t the commencement. 

The dominie's life passed very smoothly, 
ad with apparent comfort; — strange as it may 
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sound to English earsr— comfort. A mild, 
halfwitted sister, who might be called his sha- 
dow — so silently and calmly did she follow his 
steps, and do all that could be done to make 
the only being she loved happy — shared his 
dwelling. The potatoes, she planted, dag, 
and picked, with her own hands; milked and 
tended "Nanny" and "Jenny" two pretty mer- 
ry goats, who devoured not only the wild 
heather and fragrant thyme, which literally co- 
vers the sand-banks and hills of Bannow, bat 
made sundry trespasses on the flower-beds at 
the "great house," and defied pound, tether, 
and fetter, with the most roguish and provok- 
ing impudence. I had almost forgotten — but 
she small-plaited in a superior and extraordi- 
nary manner, and, poor thing! she was as vain 
of that qualification as any young lady who 
rumbles over the keys of a grand piano, and 
then triumphantly informs the audienoe that 
she has played " the Storm." 

" Changeful are all the scenes of life"— 
says somebody or other ; and when I was about 
ten years old, " Master Ben" underwent two 
very severe trials — trials the poor man had 
Jiever anticipated ; one was teaching, or trying 
to teach me the multiplication table,— an act, 
no mortal man (or woman either) ever accom- 
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plished ; the other was — falling in love. As 
" Master Ben" was the best arithmetician in 
the county, he was the person fixed on to in- 
struct me in this most puzzling science — no 
small compliment I assure you, — and he was 
obliged to arrange, so as to leave his pupils 
twice a week for two long hours. " Master 
Ben" rose in estimation surprisingly, when 
this was known : and on the strength of it, got 
two-pence instead of three-halfpence a week 
from his best scholars : he thought he should 
also gain credit by his new pupil's progress. 
How vain are man's imaginings! from the 
first intimation I received of the intended 
visits of my tutor, I felt a most lively anticipa- 
tion of much fun and mischief. 

" Now Miss dear, don't be full o' y'er 
tricks/ 9 said pretty Peggy O'Dell, who had 
the ecpecial care of my person. " Now, Miss 
dear, stand asy — you won't ; well then I'll not 
Cell ye the news— no, not a word ! Oh, ye'r 
asy now, are ye I well then — to-morrow, Frank 
tells me, that Mister Ben is to come to tache you 
the figures, and good rason has Frank to know, 
for he druv the carrige to Mister Ben's own 
house, and hard the mistress say all about it ; 
and that was the rason you were left at home, 
ttavourneen, with your own Peggy; becase 
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the ladies wished to keep it all sacret like, till 
they'd tell ye their own selves. O, Miss dear, 
asy — asy — till I tie y'er sash : — there now,— 
now you may run off, hut stay one little minit 
— take kindly to the figures. I know you can't 
abide them now, but I hear they are main use- 
ful ; and take to it asy — as quiet as ye can : 
Mister Ben has fine laming, and expicts much 
credit for tacheing the likes of you. And why 
not?" 

Poor Benjamin ! he certainly did stride to 
the manor, and into the study, next morning; 
and, in due time, I worked through, that is, I 
wrote out, the questions and copied the sums, 
with surprising dexterity, in "numeration," 
" addition of integers," " compound subtrac- 
tion," and entered the " single rule of three 
direct," with much eclat. My book was shown, 
divested of its blots by my kind master's en- 
during knife ; and even my cousin (the only 
arithmetician in the family) was compelled to 
acknowledge, that if I did the sums myself, I 
was a very good girl indeed. That t/*destroyed 
my reputation. I had too much honour to tell 
a story. 

What a passion to be sure the dominie got 
into the next day, when informed of my dis- 
grace ; I cannot bear to see a long thin man 
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in a passion, to this very hour ; there is nothing 
on earth like it, exeept a Lombardy poplar in 
a storm. However, if poor Master Ben was 
tormented in the study by me, he was more 
tormented in the servant's hall by pretty 

p «ggy- 

Peggy, was exactly a lively Irish coquet ; 
inch merry twinkling black eyes ; such white 
teeth, which were often exposed by the loud 
and joyous laugh, that extended her large, but 
well-formed mouth; and such a bounding, lis- 
som figure, always (no small merit in an Irish 
lassie) neatly, if not tastefully arrayed. She 
was an especial favourite with my dear grand- 
mother, who had always been her patron from 
early childhood ; and Peggy fully and highly 
valued herself on this account ; then she could 
read and write in her own way ; wore lace 
caps, with pink and blue bows ; and, as curls 
were interdicted, braided her raven looks with 
much care and attention. 

The smartest, prettiest girl, at .wake or pat- 
tern, for ten miles round, was certainly Peggy 
O'Dell ; and many lovers had she, from Tho- 
mas Murphy of the Hill (the richest), who had 
a cow, six pigs, and all requisites to make a 
woman happy, according to his own account; to 
wandering Will (the poorest), who though not 
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five-and-twenty, had been a jovial sailer, ft 
brave soldier, a capital fiddler, a very excellent 
cobbler, a good practical surgeon (be bad per- 
formed several very clever operations as a 
dentist and bone-setter, I assure you), and at 
last settled as universal assistant in the manor- 
house; cleaned the carriage and horses with 
Frank, waited at table with Dennis, helped 
Martha to carry home the milk, instructed 
Peter Kean how to train vines in the Portu- 
guese fashion (which foreign treatment had so 
ill an effect on our poor Irish vines, that, to 
Wandering Will's eternal disgrace, they with- 
ered and died — a circumstance honest Peter 
never failed to remind him of, whenever he 
presumed to suggest any alteration in horticul- 
tural arrangements), had the exclusive care of 
the household brewing, and was even delected 
in assisting old Margaret hunting the round 
meadow for eggs, which the obstinate lady-fowl 
perferred hiding amongst breaks and bushes, 
to depositing in a proper manner in the hen- 
house. Moreover, Will was " the jewel" of 
all the country during the hunting and shooting 
season ; knew all the fox earths, and defied the 
simple cunning of hare and partridge — made 
love to all the pretty girls in the village ; and 
as he was handsome, notwithstanding the loss 
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me of his beautiful eyes, every body said 
no one would refuse William, where he 
i as poor again as he was — an utter impos- 
lity. The rumour spread, however, that 
wandering affections were actually settled 
a serious attachment for Peggy ; but who 
{ry was in love with, was another matter, 
jested with every body, and laughed more 
aster Ben, than at any one else ; she was al- 
i delighted when an opportunity occurred 
aying off droll tricks to his disadvantage ; 
lome of her jokes were so practical, that 
Mmsekeeper, frequently threatened Peggy 
form her mistress of her pranks. Master 
was always the first to prevent this ; and 
constant remonstrance, " Mistress Betty 
he innocent cratur alone, she manes no 
i, she knows I don't mind her youthful 
the cratur!" saved Peggy many a re- 

r. 

ie morning I had been more than ordina- 
nattentive, and my tutor perplexed, or as 
5rmed it " fairly bothered" requested to 
c to my grandmother, when she granted 
audience : he stammered and blundered 
ch a manner, that it was quite impossible 
certain what he wanted to speak about ; 
agth, out it came — " He had saved a good 
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pinny o' money/' and thought it time to 
in life. 

" Settle, Mister Benjamin ! why, I a 
thought you were very comfortably se 
What do you mean?" inquired my gi 
mother. 

" To get married, Ma'am ;" rousing all 
energies to pronounce the fatal sentence. 

" Married!" repeated my grandmotht 
" married ! you, Benjamin Rat tin, married 
your time of life : and to whom ?" 

" I was only eight-and-forty, Madam," I 
replied (drawing himself up), " my last birth 
day ; and, by your lave, I mane to marry Peg- 
gy O'Dell." 

" Peggy ! you marry Peggy !" — she fontfl 
it impossible to maintain the sober demeanour 
necessary when such declarations are made* 
" Mister Benjamin, Peggy is not twenty, gty 
and giddy as a young fawn ; and, I must con- 
fess, I should not like her to marry for four or 
five years. Now as you certainly cannot waif 
all that time, I think you ought to think -oi 
some one else." 

" Your pardon, Madam ; she is my first, anc 
shall be my last, love. And I know," added 
the dominie, looking modestly on the carpet 
" that she has a tinderness for me." 
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" What * 'Peggy a tenderness for you ; poor 
child ! quite impossible !" said my grand- 
mother ; " she never had the tenderness yon 
mean, for any living thing, 111 answer for it :" 
and the bell was rang to summon Miss Peggy 
to the presence. 

She entered — blushed, and simpered, at the 
first questions put to her : at last, my grand- 
mother deliberately asked her, if she had given 
Mr. Ben encouragement at any time— and this 
she moat solemnly denied. 

" Oh you hard-hearted girl you ; did yon 
ever cease laughing from the time I came in 
till I west oat o' the house ? wer*nt you al- 
nte, and playing your pranks 



" Stop 1" said Peggy, at once assuming a 
grave and serious manner — " Stop, may-be I 
a— gfcad too much — but I shall cry more, if— 
(and aha fell on her knees at my grandmother's 
*«et) — if ye don't forgive me mistress dear — sl- 
it die first, sartainly the last time I shall 
fend yon." 

L you have not angered me ;" replied 
pther, who saw her emotion with 

I know best — 1 have — I have 
have; but 111 never do so more; 
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— never — never 1" — and she burst into a fl 
of tears. Poor Master Ben stood aghast. 

" Speak," said my grandmother, almost I*" 
wildered. " Speak, and at once — what hsv* 
you done ?" 

" Oh ! he overpersuaded me ; and said ye'd 
never consint till it was done — and so we ware 
married, last night, at Judy Ryan's station." 

" Married ! to whom, in the name of won- 
der ?" 

" Oh,Willy— Wandering Willy : but he'll 
never wander more : he'll be tame and steady, 
and to the last day of his life he'll sarve you, 
and yours ; and only forgive me, your poor 
Peggy, that ye saved from want, and that '11 
never do the like again — no never !" The poor 
girl clasped her hands imploringly, but did not 
dare to look her mistress in the face. My 
grandmother rose, and left the room ; she was 
much offended, nor could it be denied that 
Peggy's conduct was highly improper. The 
child of her bounty, she had acted with dupli- 
city, and married a man, whose unsteady habits- 
promised little for her comfort. 

Poor master Ben! lovers' sorrows furnish 
abundant themes for jest and jesters ; but they 
are not less serious on that account to those 
immediately concerned in les affaires dn cwur. 
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Hien be heard the confession that she was 
oly married, he looked at her for a few min- 
es, and then quitted the manor-house, with a 
m determination never to enter it again. 
oggy and her husband were dismissed ; but a 
od situation was soon procured for Will, as 
nmander of a small vessel which traded from 
aterford to Bannow, with corn, coal, timber, 
tad sundries." Contrary to ail expectation, 
made a kind and affectionate husband. 
Winter had nearly passed, and Peggy el* 
wt ceased to dread the storms, which yearly 
ew so many wrecks along that fearful frown* 
; coast Her little cabin was a neat cheerful 
ellirjg in a sheltered nook, and often, during 
r husbands absence, did she go forth to* look 
t upon the oeean flood, 

"With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lap-wing or the grey curlew;" 

d gaze, and watch for his sail on the blue 
iters. On the occasion to which I. refer, he 
d been long expected home, and many of the 
h farmers who used coal instead of turf, 
nt down to the pier to inquire if the "Pretty 
Jggy" (so Will called his boat) had come in. 
ic wind was contrary, but as the weather was 
r, no one thought of danger. Soon, the little 

i 2 
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bark hove in sight, and soon was Peggy 
pier, watching for his figure on deck, or 
waving of hat or handkerchief, the belove< 
of recognition : but no such token apj 
The dreadful, tale was soon told. Peggy 
to become a mother, was already a wido 

Will had fallen overboard, in endeav 
to secure a rope, which had slipped fn 
side of his vessel ; the night was dark, a 
deep, heavy, splash knelled the depari 
poor Wandering Willy. 

Peggy, forlorn and desolate, suffered 1 
ter pains of child-birth ; and in a few hoi 
pired — her heart was broken. 

About five years after this melancholy 
I was rambling amongst the tombs and r 
the venerable church of Bannow ; everj 
of that old pile is hallowed to my rememb 
its bleak situation, the barren sand-hil 
surround it, and 

" The measured chime, the thundering bun 

of the boundless ocean, always rendered 
my earliest hours, a place of grand and 
powering interest. Even now — 

" I miss the voice of waves — the first 
That woke my childhood's glee ;" 
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nd often think of the rocks, and towers, and 
hie sea, that first led my thoughts "from na- 
ire up to nature's God !" 

I looked through the high arched window 
ito the churchyard, and observed an elderly 
an kneeling on one knee, employed in pulling 
) the docks and nettles which overshadowed 
i humble grave under the south wall. A pale 
riicate, little girl, quietly and silently watched 
I he did ; and when no offensive weed re- 
fined, carefully scattered over it a large 
segay of fresh flowers, and, instructed by the 
ed man, knelt on the mound, and lisped a 
nple prayer to the memory of her mother. 
It was, indeed, my old friend " Master 
5n ;" the pale child he had long called his — 
was the orphan daughter of William and 
sggy. His love was not the love of world- 
igs : despite of his outward man, it was pure 
d unsophisticated : it pleased God to give him 
e heart to be a father to the fatherless. The 
•1 is now, indeed, the blessing of his old age ; 
d as he has long since given up his school, 

finds much amusement in instructing his 
opted child, who, I understand, has already 
ide great progress in his favourite science of 
imbers. 
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" Hospitality — no formality — 
There you H ever «ee. H 

Old Song. 
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>spitality — no formality, there you f H 
ie*5." — Quite true — true to the very letter; 
here was not a more hospitable house in 
'rovinco of Leinster than Barry town. — 
idly welcome" was visibly expressed by 

countenance, and every thing bore the 
i of — " Hospitality;" the master was 
; the house was large ; the trees were 
; the entrance gates were large ; the 
ate were large ; all the domestic animals 
large ; and the worthy owner's heart was 
, and so was his purse. His estates were 
ost unencumbered for twenty miles round ; 
* the most unencumbered, for I do not 

to assert that they were perfectly free ; 
vould, indeed, have been a marvel, not to 
counted for in Ireland ; but as he had 
, and was likely to ond his life in a state 
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of single blessedness, he allowed a mortgage 
two thousand pounds to remain upon the pi 
perty ; the interest, to be sure, accumulat 
rapidly, and it was suffered to accumulate 
" for," said the good natured old gentlemi 
" the interest, if paid, will do Hugh Coll 
little good, and as he has a large family, a 
is a worthy fellow ; let it ran on, it will b 
sure income for his children, poor thin 
some day or other." This feeling, and 
besetting sin of Ireland — " procrastinatio 
prevented the respected owner of Barryto 
from suffering any thing like uneasiness. '. 
lived on, as usual, cheerful and happy; 
house, particularly in the shooting or su 
mer season, full of company, more numero 
than select, but all determined to enjoy Um 
selves, and Mr. Barry, their worthy h 
determined to promote their enjoyment 
have said his house was large — it was alns 
magnificent; it stood on a gentle decliv: 
and commanded a pleasing, though not v 
extensive, prospect ; the entrance hall was 
it ought to be, lofty and wide ; the walls v, 
garnished with fowling-pieces, fishing-rc 
and at the farthermost end, the antodj 
vian horns of a monstrous elk, spread e 1 
to the ceilings height. Of this extraordin 
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xlaction of nature Mr, Barry was very 
md, and boldly challenged the Dublin Mu- 
im to produce its equal. The pavement of 

hall was formed of beautiful Kilkenny 
rble ; its polish certainly had departed, yet 

rich and varied veins were distinctly visi- 

Dogs of various sizes, from the stately 

lie, the graceful stag hound, the shaggy 

wfoundland — to the fawning spaniel, the 

le rat-catching, black muzzled terrier, and 

sleepy silky Blenheim, considered the 
I as their own exclusive property, but lived 
terms of perfect good fellowship with a 
larney eagle, a Scotch raven, and a beauti- 
Angola cat, who shared the same territory; 

latter, indeed, looked upon a deer-skin 
ered couoh as devoted to her sole use. 
lie great dining-room was worthy of such 
entrance; it was wainscotted with black 
, and at the top of the apartment the 
reme darkness of the wood threw the 
ssive sideboard, with its highly wrought 
tering, but antique plate, into strong re- 
. The dining-table rested on heavy pillars, 

bore evident marks of having seen good 
rice in convivial times ; the chairs were 
b backed and richly carved, cushioned, 
b crimson damask; and the large wine 
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coolers and plate backets were rimmed and L 
hooped with silver. " The family canvass," in [n 
heavy frame work, smiled or frowned along 
the walls, as they ought to smile or frown ; and 
were* to say the truth, a grim, clumsy look- 
ing, set of personages; even the pastoral young 
lady, who was playing on a pipe, the sheep (T 
suppose they were, sheep), looking tearfully in 
her face, her well powdered hair graced by a 
celestial blue ribband; even she, the beauty 
of the party, squinted most frightfully. But 
the good Mr. Barry has a profound veneration 
for them all, so we will leave them without 
further comment. The curtains and carpet 
had seen their best days, and Mr. Barry had 
been talking about purchasing new for the last 
ten years ; nevertheless, the old remained, and, 
to say the best of it, looked very venerable. 
The with-drawing-room, or, as " the master" 
called it, the ladies proper apartment, held a 
motley assemblage of new and old furniture ; 
a splendid rose-wood piano was placed next 
to a towering old triangular flower-stand, with 
monkey heads, and scollop shells at the cor- 
ners, but which, nevertheless, served as a 
" canterbury." Silken Ottomans reclined in 
eastern luxury, near less elegant, but more 
sedate, hard stuffed sofa's; and a lumbering 
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old arm chair, covered with cream coloured 
embroidered satin, the cushion fringed and 
tasseled with gold, stood to the right of the 
fire-place ; a small stool, garnished after the 
same antique fashion, and a little table, inlaid 
with silver, which appeared hardly able to sup- 
port an old family bible, with studded clasps, 
were placed beside it. 

The interesting occupier of the arm chair 
was no less a person than Lady Florence 
Barry, the mother of the hospitable master. 
I never saw so beautiful a relic of female 
nobility ; when I remember her she was verg- 
ing on her ninetieth birth-day ; her figure de- 
licate and much bent ; her eye black as jet, 
small, and sparkling, fringed by brows and 
lashes which time had rendered perfectly 
white. Her features had been handsome, 
but at such an age were much wrinkled, and 
her ~ own hair, straightly combed from under 
the high lappet cap, added to her venerable 
appearance ; the dress she wore was always 
of the most valuable black Genoa velvet or 
satin, made after the olden mode, with deep 
ruffles of Mecklin or Brussels lace, , and a 
small cloak of rich black silk fastened at the 
breast with a diamond brooch. The old lady 
was very deaf, but her sight was perfect ; and 
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when she received her son's guests, s 
it with so much grace, so much dignit 
it could never be forgotten. Perha] 
affectionate respect and attention man 
by Mr. Barry to his mother was the m 
lightfal trait in his character. " She fa 
noble blood and a princely dower 
father," he would say, " and made 
true and loving wife to the end of his 
and when in the full bloom of womanhc 
became husbandless, for my sake she rei 
so. Can I honour her too much V 

Mr. Barry had nothing in particular 
tinguish him from " the raale true-born g 
He had a fair and open brow, that mi 
index to a noble soul, and a manly exp 
of countenance ; but he had more of his i 
heedlessness than of his mother's pene 
and at sixty-two knew less of " the 
than most of our fashionables after the 
been " a winter in London." 

The domestics of Barrytown had 
grey in their services — in verity, all 
house was of a piece except the visiter! 
ruined the karwumy of the picture, whi 
gave spirit, and variety to the colouring. 

The month was June, which is mo 
May in England, for our skies weep 
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id, as usual, the coach-houses and stables 
ere crowded ; the former with gigs, suicides, 
id jaunting-cars, outside and in; and the 
itter with all manner of ponies and horses, 
be servant's hall too, was full, and a " shake- 
inn" had been ordered even in Mr. Barry's 
rn study, a gloomy, dusty place, almost 
itidy enough to be the studio of a literary 
an — that odious receptacle for books and 
riders — when old Mary said to old Mabby — 
ng Mabby, as she was generally called — 
" Mabby, honey, my drame's out, for, upon 
y conscience, if yon, on the broken-down- 
oking gingle W a jaunting-car isn't Miss 
pinner, and her ould trunk and her ould 
aid that's as bothering a'most as her divil of 
mistress. Och, it wasn't for nothing I 
ranted of a blue bottle fly upon master's nose, 
is bus about like a mill "wheel, the jazey ; 
«re ehe is as yellow as a yarrow blossom." 
44 Why thin it's herself sure enough," re- 
loaded Mabby, " and if she had staid in 
ublin 'mong the larned people she's always 
Iking about, none of us would have asked 
hat' kept her. Och, it's as true as I'm standin' 
ire, she's got a new wig." 
" New, nonsense," said Molly, " it's only 
esh grased ; 111 not go look after her things ; 
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a month wont excuse her out of this, and i 
mortal ever saw cross or coin afther her y< 
Where '11 she sleep ? Sure there's two in 
bed all over the house, barrin' master's. Mabb 
count how many there is in now; I'll tell thi 
over ; the best first ; Mr. Altera, his two huntei 
and the groom, to say nothin' of the dogs, b 
he's a generous gintleman, and the groom's 
hearty boy." 

" That's four," said Mabby. 

" Och you born sinner," replied Moll 
" sure it's not going to count the Christia 
with the bastes, ye are ?" 

" Tell over the Christians thin." 

" Well thin that's two." 

" Miss Raymond ; in raale goodness a 
ought to go for two, the jewil !" 

" Three." 

" Mrs. Croyden, Miss Lilly, Miss Livy, t 
footman (bad cess to that fellow), the cone* 
ed walk of him is parfectly sickning, comi 
over us wid his Dublin airs — and my lad 
maid, to be sure." 

" You've forgotten Mr. Wortley." 

"Why thin I oughtn't to do that, for 

never forgets nobody; he's both rich and kii 

although he's an Englishman ; I'd go from t] 

to Bargy on my bare hands and feet to dc 
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good tarn for that gintleman, there isn't one 
in the house (of the visiters I mane), I'd do a 
civility for so soon, only Miss Raymond. What 
a pity it is that young lady hasn't some 
yellow guineas of her own ! Mr. Wortley is 
mighty sweet upon her, I think. Och, then, 
'tis herself, the darlint, 'ud make the nice 
wife for him : hut the English, the poor nar- 
row-minded orators ! are all for the money, 
you know." 

" Well, Mabby, any way, that's nine. Miss 
Spinner and her follower, sure !" 

" Eleven." 

" That foolish-looking clip of a boy, that 
looks mighty like a ganger, and his comrade 
that hunts among the ould places for curio- 
sities, and their outlandish man, Friday, as I 
hard Miss Raymond call him." 

" Fourteen ; and no bad increase to a family 
that always, when by itself, sits down twinty 
to dinner, counting the parlour, servants' hall, 
and second table, not to reckon the weeders 
and the gossoons; to be sure the bit they ate is 
never missed ; how could it, from a gintleman 
like our master ? the blessing be about him ! 
My honoured mistress smiled as I passed her 
in the corridory to-day: well, she is very ould, 
and yet so cheerful, and forbye she's little, 
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there's a stateliness about her, that always made 
me the smallest taste in life affeard; but she 
was wonderful good in her time, and master, 
doates down upon her." 

After this dialogue the two old housemaids 
departed, mutually determining to avoid Miss 
Spinner, who seemed to be the terror of the 
establishment. 

In the drawing-room the greater part of the 
visiters were assembled, awaiting the ringing 
of the dressing bell. Lady Florence, as usual, 
in her cream-coloured cushioned chair, reading 
her bible; Miss Raymond, sketching flowers 
from Nature, white and blue peas, and a china 
rose; Mr. Wortley, neither absolutely sitting, 
nor lounging, on one of the old fashioned sofas, 
was apparently engaged in looking over a large 
rolled map; Mrs. Croydon, netting; MissLivy, 
and Miss Letty, the one attitudinizing, and 
winding a skein of silk — which the other held 
so as to display her little white hands to ad- 
vantage (the fair sex always know how to 
show off their perfections); when at length, 
Miss Letty broke silence, by asking — 

" La, Ma ! who do you think is come ?" 

" How should I know, child," replied her 
mother, looking up from her netting, " our 
party is so very pleasant," and she smiled a 
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gracious smile on all around, " that I can 
hardly wish it increased." 

Mr. Wortley smiled also, but it was a dif- 
ferent sort of smile. 

" Guess, Livy !" 

" I never guess right. Mr. — Mr. — " 

" It is not a Mr. at all." 

" I wonder you guess at Misters," said Ma, 
with an aside drawing down of the brow, " I 
am sure my love, you care so little about gen- 
tlemen, at least, so I used to hear at the Castle; 
where my little Olivia thought fit to be so 
frigid; I wonder, child, you mention Misters. 79 

The young lady, who was not as accom- 
plished a manoeuverer as her Mamma, saw she 
had done wrong, although she did not exactly 
know how to amend her error, so she, wisely, 
held her tongue. 

" Guess, Gertrude !" recommenced Miss 
Letitia, " Gertrude Raymond, can't you guess? 
well, then, I will tell you — Miss — Spinner — " 

" Oh, mercy !" screamed Miss Olivia and 
her Mamma, " that Blue ! oh, Miss Raymond ! 
oh, Mr Wortley! oh, what will poor Mr. 
Altera say ! Mr. Barry asked her once, and 
she makes it a general invitation ! oh, I shall 
be afraid to open my lips — shan't you Ger- 
trude r 
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" No," replied Gertrude, laughing. 

" Oh, you are so wise, Miss Raymond/' 

-said Miss Letitia, " that you are not afraid of 

any body ; I dare say you would not mind a 

bit, being in company with Sir Walter Scott, 

or Lady Morgan, or Doctor Johnson." 

" Hush, my dear !" interrupted Mrs. Croy- 
don, who it must be confessed had enough to 
do to keep the levity of one daughter, and the 
ignorance of the other within bounds; " Hush I 
you know Miss Raymond has had many ad- 
vantages, and she is older than you, so she has 
less reason to fear clever people, but you are 
such a nervous little darling !" and Mamma, 
in patting the " little darling's" cheek, managed 
to give it (unperceived by the rich Mr. Wortley) 
a little pinch, which said, as plain as pinch 
could say, " hold your tongue." 

" Nobody has any reason to fear really clever 
people," said Mr. Wortley, rising from the 
sofa, and joining, for the first time, in the con- 
versation, if so it might be called, " and 
certainly not Miss Raymond;" he continued, 
bowing to Gertrude ; who, immediately, bent 
more closely over her drawing than was at all 
necessary, for be it known that she had very 
good sight. 

" There's a compliment from the sober Mr. 
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Wortley," laughed Olivia, " who ever heard 
of such a thing before." 

"It would be impossible to compliment 
Miss Olivia Croydon," replied the gentleman, 
" her beauty is so universally acknowledged 
that it needs not my poor commendation." 
The silly girl looked pleased even at extorted 
flattery. 

Mrs. Croydon was the widow of a general 
officer, and in twenty years campaigning had 
seen a good deal of " the world;" she was a 
pretty and a vain woman ; as her husband fell 
in love with her at a garrison ball, and as she 
calculated on a similar fate for her daughters, 
she resolved on adding to their beauty, every 
accomplishment under the sun, as they were 
nearly portionless. What hosts of masters! 
painting on velvet, japanning, oriental tint- 
ing, music, dancing, singing, fencing, riding, 
French, every thing in the world, except the 
solid .usefulness of education! accomplished 
they certainly were, but not educated. 

Alas ! how many lovely women shed tears 
of bitterness, when the flush of youth and 
fashion have passed, never to return, over 
hours spent in the acquirement of frivolous 
accomplishments ; which, if occupied in the im- 
provement of those qualities that shed a halo 
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and diffuse a perfume over home, woman's best 
and brightest earthly dominion! would have 
made them useful and' beloved, even to the 
end of their days. 

Mrs. Croydon " carried on the war," as Mr. 
Altera used to say, " most famously." She 
had good connexions; and, as her daughter's 
education, to use her own words, " was com- 
pleted under first-rate masters ;" she resolved 
to devote herself to her friends, and let her 
house in Dublin, except for three months in 
the year, when it was absolutely indispensable 
that she should attend the Castle festivities, 
" for her daughters' sake ! heigh ho ! she had 
no taste, now, for the world's pleasures!" 
nevertheless many suspected that she would 
not have objected to become Lady of Barry- 
town, a thing by no means likely, as Mr. 
Barry looked upon her in no other light than 
as the widow of his old friend. 

Mr. Wortley, also, was an object of much 
interest to the lady ; he admired beauty, so 
Miss Olivia was instruced to play off her best 
looks and best airs. He admired music, and 
Miss Letitia sung, until he was tired, all the 
eavatinas that Mozart and Rossini had ever 
composed. Fine girls and fine singers often 
90 too far and " overshoot the mark;" they 
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•e perpetually assaulting your eyes, or your 
irs, until both ache even to weariness. No- 
ing, unconnected with intellect, can please 
ng ; we soon grow weary of scentless flowers, 
id senseless beauties. At all events the 
ree ladies deserved some praise for their per- 
verance in the siege ; although their efforts 
sre somewhat like those of three nautilus' 
arming Gibraltar. 

Gertrude Raymond was a being of a very 
fferent order; her figure was large, more 
gnified than elegant; her features, when 
mquil, had an expression of hauteur — her 
ow was lofty and expanded ; her eyes, deep 
id well set; her skin, nearly olive; her 
ir might rival the raven's wing ; her cheek 
is, in general, colourless, except when her 
slings were excited ; and then the rich blood 
owed through the dark surface with the 
ep colouring of the damask rose; the eyes 
ightened, and the generally placid Gertrude 
aymond, burst upon you in all the magnift- 
nce of beauty ! Born of a noble but decayed 
nily, and left an orphan at three years old, 
is high-minded young woman was adopted 

an elderly maiden relative, the only one 
10 retained wealth and influence. Gertrude, 

course, had numerous enemies; for no 
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other reason than that she came between 
certain persons, who entertained certain views, 
on certain property; — wherever there is a 
" long-tailed family," there is much grappling 
and intrigue to know who holds the best 
cards. Miss Raymond, had of course ob- 
served the various schemes pursued by her 
cousins, but with no other emotion than that 
of pity. She pursued a course of undeviating 
rectitude, in opposition to their petty ma- 
noeuvrings. Her aged friend was a woman 
whose temper had been soured by much early 
misfortune; and Miss Raymond, bore her 
caprices from grateful, not from interested 
feelings. 

When Gertrude had attained her seven 
teenth year, Miss, or as she was usually 
called Mrs. Dorr ing ton, resolved to leave hei 
country-house, near Barry town, and reside 
for a time in Bath; the principal object ii 
this change she declared was, her anxiety tha 
Miss Raymond should receive all the advan 
tages of finishing masters and polished En 
glish society, as she would inherit the prin 
cipal part of her fortune. It is impossible 
to conceive any thing like the sensation thi 
avowal excited ! An earthquake was nothinj 
to it! All the cousins to the fourteenth remov< 
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were in dreadful consternation; public and 
private committees assembled; and all minor 
jealousies were for a time forgotten, in order 
that the common enemy, poor Gertrude I 
might be dispossessed of the strong hold she 
held in her rich relative's good opinion. 

" It is quite bad enough/' said one, " to 
have her put over all our heads, and she very 
little nearer the old lady than ourselves ; bui 
to leave the country, and go off like a duchess 
to Bath, and be pampered up, is too much 
entirely." " It's enough to break a heart of 
stone," said another, " to see her riding here, 
and riding there, in the carriage, and looking 
so mealy-mouthed all the time ; and her kind- 
ness to the poor, all put on to gain popularity." 
They plotted and plotted, and planned and 
planned, but to no purpose; go she would, and 
go she did. In vain did the enemy declare 
their deep sorrow at parting for a time, with 
their beloved Mrs. Dorrington, and their dear 
" Miss Gurry;" in vain did they offer, either 
singly, or in a body (forty-five of them, at the 
very least), to accompany their sweet friends 
to Bath ; or all over the world, at any per- 
sonal sacrifice, rather than suffer them to go . 
alone amongst strangers. Mrs. Dorrington 
thanked them for their attention ; and abruptly 
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replied, that two thousand per annum made a 
home of every hotel in England, and friends 
of all strangers ; and that she was able to take 
oare> of Gertrude, and Gertrude was able to 
take care of her. The poor of the neighbour- 
hood sorrowed sincerely after their young 
benefactress. Mr. Barry knew more of Miss 
Raymond's charities than any other person, 
for she never failed to send him from Bath, 
little sums of money and presents for her poor 
pensioners. Mrs. Dorrington was quite right 
in her estimation of society, she had soon 
plenty of friends at Bath, and Miss Raymond's 
attractions drew many admirers to their house; 
I beg to be understood, as remembering, that 
lovers and admirers are two distinct species. 
It is a difficult thing to find an Irish agent, 
who performs his duty like an English one ; 
a circumstance more to be attributed to want 
of business-knowledge than want of inclination. 
Mrs. Dorrington's remittances were delayed 
beyond all bearing. And after " absen teeing" 
some time, she surprised Gertrude one morn- 
ing, by informing her, that she had made up 
her mind to go over to Ireland for a fortnight 
or three weeks, and look into her own affairs, 
which, wanted arranging^ " It will astonish 
them all," she continued, " to see the old 
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woman looking so well* and as you have so 
often promised Mrs. Ackland, to spend a little 
time with her at Clifton, we will separate 
there; and I will not be absent more than 
three weeks* I shall certainly never suffer 
you to revisit Ireland, until you are married in 
that sphere of life which your birth, and the 
money I have left you, entitles you to." 

Gertrude had not permitted any opportunity 

to pass, that enabled her to say a few words 

in favour of her relatives ; for self was never 

uppermost in her mind. But Mrs. Dorring- 

ton's reserved and even austere manners to her 

dearest earthly tie, were seldom even so bland 

as to permit such observations. Gertrude 

accompanied her friend to Clifton, and saw her 

departure with sincere sorrow — she yearned to 

behold the green hills of her country, and 

the dear companions of her childhood. But 

Mrs. Dorrington's fiat was not to be disputed. 

The first letter she received, contained a long 

description of the bad management that had 

occurred during her absence, and her resolve 

to set all to rights before she returned to 

England. The next was filled with details of 

sundry arrangements, and then came a long 

silence. No letters; post succeeded post; 

no intelligence. At length, a letter from Mr. 
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Barry. — Mrs.Dorrington,he informed her, was 
seriously ill, and begged she would come over 
immediately. No packet sailed that day, the 
next brought another account : her friend, was 
dead; the shock was more than she could 
bear, and, when she arose from a couch 
of suffering and sorrow, several letters were 
presented her by the lady of the house. The 
two principal were, one from her old and 
steady friend, Mr. Barry, intreating, if she 
knew of the existence of a will, to see to it at 
once ; as the heir at law, had already taken 
possession of the property, on the presumption* 
that no document existed leaving any pro- 
vision at all for her ; the other from the heir 
himself, desiring that all the letters, papers, 
and personal property of " the late Miss Dor- 
rington," (how that cold sentence wounded) 
" should be forthwith delivered to Mr. Scrap- 
thorne, Attorney-at-law, Back Lane, Bristol; 
who was empowered to take possession of the 
same. —From Madam, 

" Your's, Thos. Dorrington." 
The very abject who, but six months before, 
had requested " the always kind interference 
of his friend (who he was proud to call re- 
stive), Miss Raymond, with that most rehc 
spected lady, Mrs. Dorrington, to beg ho 
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ight have forty acres of the tipper farm, now 
it of lease, on fair terms, and a loan of thirty 
rands to help to stock it, 

" From her humble Servant to command, 
" And most faithful Cousin, 
" Thos. Dorrington." 
Poor Gertrude ! the ingratitude manifested 
f the last epistle, for she had procured the 
an sixty pounds, and obtained his other re- 
lest, aroused all her energies, and diligent 
>arch was made for a will, but no document 
ren alluding to one could be discovered ; 
rery body felt for " poor Miss Raymond." 
Such a melancholy change." " Pity she was 
ot married before." " Hard fate." " Very 
istressing." Some asked her to spend a few 
ays until she fixed upon her future plans," 
thers extended their invitation to an entire 
lonth, but Lady Florence Barry, albeit, un- 
sed to letter-writing, added the following 
ostscript to her son's letter, which was dis- 
atched when all hopes of finding a will were 
bandoned: — " I am old, Gertrude; my hand 
rembles, and my eyes are dim, but my heart 
i warm — warmer towards you now than in 
our summer days ; come to us, be to us as a 
hild, and your society will bestow a blessing 
rhich we will endeavour to repay." 
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Gertrude's reply to this generous offer was 
at once simple and dignified. 

" It is not," she said, " that I do not value 
your kindness, dear and beloved friends, above 
every earthly blessing, but I cannot live de- 
pendant even on you. I have accepted a 
situation as governess in Lady Brilliant's fa- 
mily, and I will endeavour to do my duty in 
that sphere of life unto which it hath pleased 
God to call me. Believe me the change most 
serve ; I almost think I was too uplifted. I 
have now put my trust in God, .who .will do 
what seemeth best unto him. To-morrow I 
leave this place, its false and glittering friends, 
to enter on my new duties in London. I am 
promised a month's holyday, and. then, if I 
can summon fortitude to visit Ireland,. I will 
see you. I hear the new possessor has, acid 
all off, even the ornaments of the old mansion; 
that is heart-rending. But, worst of all,; my 
poor pensioners ; however, I shall be able to 
spare them something out of my earnings — my 
earnings ; let me not be unthankful, I remem- 
ber with gratitude, that my education has 
saved me from the bitterness of dependence" 

In a decent solitary cabin, on theDomngton 
estate, resided Nurse Keefe, so called from 
having " fostered" Miss Raymond. She was 
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lidered by her neighbours " a remarkable 
-bred dacent woman," and when Gertrude 
Ireland the faithful creature would have 
•mpanied " her foster child/' had it not 
i that her husband was in ill health, and 
anded all her attention; he died about 
weeks before Mrs. Dorrington, and Nurse 
e up her mind to return with that lady to 
land; her sudden death, of course, pre- 
ed it, and Nurse Keefe awaited " her 

dear child's coming home to take posses- 

of her own ;" mourned for the dead, and 
iced in her young lady's prospects almost 
tie same moment. When she heard that 
property was going into other hands no- 
g could exceed her grief; she was al- 
; frantic, and abused the heir-at-law in no 
Hired terms, declaring that he had made 
r with the will, and all were thieves and 
es. Mr. Barry assured her that he was 
g his exertions to induce Miss Raymond 
>side with his mother, and that information 
ded her some little comfort; but' when she 
d that her nursling was going as governess 

family, the poor creature's misery was 
r distressing. She returned to her cottage 

a breaking heart, and did not even go to 
rytown to inquire after " Miss Gurry" for 
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three weeks, when she again made her ap- 
pearance there, she astounded Mr. Barry, 
with the information that she had " canted all . 
her bits o' things," had drawn what money 
she had saved up in the bank out of it, 
and given up her farm, and was absolutely 
setting off to London to see " her child," as 
she generally called her. " I'm not going to 
be a burthen, Sir," said she to Mr. Barry, 
when he pointed out to the affectionate crea- 
ture the folly of her journey. " I have as 
good as a hundred-and-twinty pounds, solid 
gould and silver, that's not mine, but her's, 
now she happens to want it, more's the pity ! 
Sure it was by sarving her I got it, which 
makes it her's, whin she's distressed (that I 
should live to see it !) if not in law, any how 
in justice, which is the best' law without any 
manner of doubt. So I'll jist take it her my- 
self, to save postage ; and I'm stout and strong, 
and able to get up fine linen, and clear-starch, 
with any she in the kingdom of England, and 
sure, she'll be able to get me plinty of work ; 
and that trifle can lay in the London Bank 
for her, whin she wants any little thing, as 
sure she must, and I'll be near her to keep 
her from being put upon, by them English. 
And God be praised, I'm able to stand up for 
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her stilly and make her sensible of the honour 
she's doing them by staying there at all. 
And now my blessing, and the blessing of 
the poor be about y'er honour. You'll not see 
me until I can't be of any use to Miss Ray- 
mond, the angel ! " 

So Nurse Keefe journeyed to London; 
and, at last, found herself at Hyde-Park- 
Corner, quite bewildered by the crowd and 
noise, and endeavouring to make her way to 
Grosvenor Place. Her quaint appearance 
attracted much attention, as she passed. Short 
black silk cloak — white dimmity petticoat — 
shoes and silver buckles — small black silk 
bonnet — hardly shading her round good-na- 
tured face, were singular gear, even in London ; 
and her rich brogue whenever she inquired, 
" if any one could tell her, where Lady Bril- 
liant's, and her young lady's house was in 
Grosvenor Place," caused a universal laugh, 
which she did not at all relish. She stood at 
the corner opposite Hyde Park, gazing wildly 
about, resolved not to ask any more questions, 
when a gentleman good-naturedly inquired, 
" if she was looking for any particular house." 

" Is it looking ! troth and I am Sir, till 
I'm blind and stupid, and can see nothing, 
God help me ! with the noise and the people, 
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skrimitching and fighting; they may hould 
their tongues about the wild Irish ; the English 
here, I'm sure, are all mad; but as ye'r so 
kind, and, no doubt, knowledgable, may-be 
you could tell me the way to one Lady Bri- 
liant's, and my young lady's, who live some- 
where here abouts in Grosvenor Place.'* 

" Lady Brilliant's !" repeated the stranger, 
" I am going there, and you may follow me, 
if you please." The gentleman walked on, and 
the delighted nurse breathlessly addressed 
him, — 

" Ah, then Sir, every joy in heaven to ye, 
and sure ye know my young lady ? " 

" I have not that pleasure." 

"I ax y'er pardon, but ye said ye knew 
Lady Brilliant." 

" I do." . 

" Well, y'er honour, sure my young lady 
lives with her." 

" No young lady, that I know of, lives 
there, except — Oh I have heard of a young 
Irish lady, a governess, I believe, but, of 
course; she is not seen." — 

" Not seen," repeated Nurse, who had no 
idea that Miss Raymond could be excluded 
from any society. 

" Is she sick, Sir?" 
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V Not that I know of; but I suppose she is 
n the nursery, or study, or somewhere with 
he children." 

This information could not silently be borne, 
ind she told the gentleman, with so much 
earnestness, the history of her " young lady," 
hat although he was much interested, he 
leartily wished himself housed; for Nurse 
£eefe's eloquence attracted a good deal of 
ittention. As they ascended the steps of 
Lady Brilliant's residence, Gertrude and her 
rapils were descending. The poor creature 
prang forward, fell on her knees 1 , and grasped 
IfiiHi Raymond's dress, unable, fortunately, 
rom her violent agitation, to utter a sentence. 
The face of an old friend is more delightful 
nan sunshine in winter. Gertrude raised the 
iged woman to her bosom ; and heedless of 
he presence of strangers, burst into tears. 
If hen, after the lapse of an hour, Nurse 
Keefe and Miss Raymond, were seated in 
the study appropriated to Gertrude's- use ; 
the faithful creature opened her simple plan 
to her foster-child, and endeavoured to im- 
press on her mind that the money, which 
ihe had brought carefully wrapt in an old 
itocking, was Gertrude's. Much did the 
good Nurse regret that she could not make 
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"her darlint" understand this, and Miss 

Raymond, in her turn, laboured as fruitlessly 

to convince her that she was perfectly happy, 

and treated quite as she ought to be. 

" I can't believe it, I can't believe it, Miss, 

machree; how could I ? whin that fine spoken 

young gentleman tould me, he never set eyes 

upon you, although he come often to the 

house ? d'ye think I've no sinse ? or that I'm 

out an' out a fool? — Sure it's well I remimber 

after y'er angel of a mother died, whin ye 

came to be Mrs. Dorrington's child (who had 

no born child on account she was an ouW 

maid), that I used to have to bring ye into the 

grand parlour as good as tin times a day, in 

order that they might all admire y'er beauty ; 

and lords and ladies, and numbers of Parli- 

mint, fighting like cat an' dog for the first kiss, 

and I fighting to keep thim from dragging the 

head off ye. And now to be in a bit of an 

English lady's family, as a sort of a — Oh! 

Ullagone i ullagone ! My poor ould heart 'ill 

split !" 

Gertrude had some difficulty in pacifying 

her, convincing was out of the question. 

" Well, may-be so, my dear. — Happy!— 
can't understand it ; may-be so—" 

The next thing was to provide a lodging for 
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e Keefe, and as she soon placed what she 
I Miss Raymond's " trifle o' money" in 
leer's hands, she became anxious for em- 
lent. Lady Brilliant, who was really 
and amiable, was highly pleased with the 
woman's generous feelings, and in less 
i month the good Nurse had more clear- 
ling and fine plaiting than she could 
ge. Thus, to use her own words, " the 
y powered upon her." She visited Ger- 

once or twice a week, and never came 
r-handed ; nuts, oranges, and cakes, were 
eneral presents, but sometimes she added 
i of gay ribband, and two or three yards 
>e. The person who gave her most em- 
lent, and paid her best, was her kind 
ictor when she first ' visited Grosvenor- 
The gentleman knew something of the 
bourhood where Miss Raymond had re- 
, for Mr. Barry and his father had been 
;e friends, and he often chatted with 
e Keefe when she brought home shirts 
ravats (" that would bate the snow for 
ness)" to his lodgings in St. James's- 
, and highly gratified her by the informa- 
that as he occasionally joined Lady Bril- 
t family circle of an. evening, he had some* 

the pleasure of seeing Miss Raymond. 
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She was also a little mortified that he did not 
praise her young lady, as she thought everybody 
ought to do, hut consoled herself by muttering 
as she went home—" Well, it's mighty quare, 
but those Englishmen are affeard of wearing 
out their tongues; . who knows, for alt that, but 
may-be he's like the countryman's goose, that 
thought all the more for not spaking." 

Mr. Wortley, for it was (the self-same gen- 
tleman, did think much on every subject, bat 
latterly more of Gertrude than of any other; 
he had not seen her often,. but he had heard of 
her a great deal. Lady Brilliant spoke of 
Miss Raymond in the highest terms, and the 
children manifested the strongest attachment 
towards their " dear kind governess." " She 
ia always so dignified and correct," said her 
Ladyship, " and is never out of temper," said 
little Jessica ; " and although she is sometimes 
melancholy," added Miss Clarinda, the eldest 
of the children, " which is not to be wondered 
at, because once she had almost — almost as 
much money as Mamma, yet she smiles away 
her sorrows so sweetly, and sings tor us of an 
evening, as well, indeed quite as well, as > Miss 
Stephens, and very like her to, the ballads that 
make one weep;" \ 
h* € . Dear Mamma," said Charles^ a rosy boy 
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of seven years old, " do coax Miss, Raymond 
to drink tea in the drawing-room with us to- 
night ; she will never come when there's com- 
pany, but Mr. Wortley, you know, is an old 
friend, and comes often, and is nobody, and then 
she will sing for us; do Mamma." Charles's 
request was readily granted, and he ran off 
with a message from Mamma, begging Miss 
Raymond would that evening take tea in the 
drawing-room ; he stopped at the door, and said 
playfully to Mr. WortLey, who had been some 
time in the room, " mind, I heard you say to 
Papa the other day that you wanted a wife ; 
now you shan't have my Miss Raymond, for 
she shall be my wife when I'm a man." 

" Dignified and correct — never out of tem- 
per — with much reason to be sorrowful — and 
yet chasing it away, even to gratify, childhood ; 
and singing — I never, never heard any woman 
sing with half so much feeling I What an 
admirable wife she would make i" So solilo- 
quized Mr. Wortley when he left the family 
party in Grosvenor Place, and, of course, came 
to the resolution of knowing more of this " very 
interesting and superior woman." That, how- 
ever, was not easily accomplished, the educa- 
tion of Lady Brilliant's children occupied all 
Gertrude's time, and even if the duties of her 
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situation had not prevented it, she had so re- 
cently smarted from fashionable fickleness, that 
she was not at all inclined to stake even an 
hour's happiness upon it again. .When Mr. 
Wortley met her, his very anxiety to render him- 
self agreeable made him awkward; and, here I 
really cannot avoid saying that English gentle- 
men, in general, do not know how to make 
love. I am sorry for it, and have sincerely 
pitied their gaucherie — I suppose they find it 
unavoidable ; it cannot be the fault of their 
heads, for their sagacity is proverbial; it 
cannot be the fault of their hearts, for the 
heart of an Englishman is the throne of every 
affectionate and noble feeling. I have often 
thought it was the fault of the climate ; but 
of this I am certain it is quite impossible to 
avoid laughing at their devotions, they pay 
them so strangely — never seem to know what 
to say — perhaps it goes off after a time— of that 
I cannot judge. However, my digression has 
nothing to do with the consternation poor Mr. 
Wortley experienced when he found that 
Gertrude Raymond was going to spend two 
entire months at Barrytown during Lady Bril- 
liant's intended tour on the Continent. He 
thought he would speak at once to her as well 
as he could, but a little reflection convinced 
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him that this would be the most effectual way 
to obtain a decided refusal, as he could yet 
have made no progress in her affections, and 
he knew her mind was too noble to calculate 
merely upon worldly advantages in a matrimo- 
nial connexion. After much pro and con, he 
resolved to speak to Lady Brilliant on the 
subject, and, without waiting for his curricle, 
walked quickly towards Grosvenor Place; when 
he arrived, he was informed that Miss Ray- 
mond, attended by Nurse Keefe and Lady 
Brilliant's own footman, had just departed for 
Ireland, and that Lady Brilliant was completing 
her arrangements previous to her Continental 
tour. He felt at once a strong inclination to 
visit Ireland. Every man of liberal feeling 
should make the tour of the sister Isles — 
he wondered he had never thought of it 
before — the Lakes of Killarney were cele- 
brated all over the world — the Giant's Cause- 
way, too, one of the most wonderful works of 
nature — the County Wicklow — the Vale of 
Avoca — he repeated Moore's lines to the beau- 
tiful valley with absolute enthusiasm. Besides, 
there was his father's old college friend, Mr. 
Barry; he had seen him in England during 
his parents' life- time, and knew he would be 
so glad to see him* dear old gentleman ! how 
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delightful to talk with him of hi* father— it 
was, really, very ungrateful not to have visited 
him before ; and, now that London was quite 
empty (the carriages were jostling at every 
corner), he must go to the country, and he 
would go to Ireland." — Accordingly, he wrote 
immediately to Mr. Barry, informed him of 
his anxiety to pay his respects to his father's 
old friend, and explore the beauties of a coun- 
try he had heard so much of ; hoped he should 
not inconvenience Mr. B. would await his 
answer at Milford, and concluded by saying) 
that he earnestly requested he would not 
mention his intended visit to any one, except 
Lady Florence, as he had a particular, very 
particular reason, indeed, tor not wishing it 
mentioned* which he would hereafter explain. 
Oh the vanity of the male sex ! " he did not 
wish it mentioned/' because he wanted to see 
the effect his sudden appearance would pro- 
duce on Gertrude. 

There is a sort of free-masonry in good- 
ness that none but the good can under- 
stand; Mr. > Barry very soon after Mr. Wort 
ley's arrival, both knew and approved of nil 
manly and disinterested attachment to hii 
young friend ; sincerely rejoiced at the pros 
pect of wealth and happiness that was bright 
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ning before her, and only dreaded least 
Gertrude's high feelings would prevent her 
being dependant (as she would call it) even 
on a husband. The manoeuvrings of Mrs. C. 
and Co. entertained him much; and, after 
dinner, on the evening of the day that the 
" Blue Lady" arrived, as the gentlemen en- 
tered the drawing-room, Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Wortley paused, and whispered to each other 
the same words, " how superior is she to 
all around her/' Certainly the contrast be- 
tween Gertrude and Miss Spinner was very 
ludicrous ; the real information of the one and 
assumed learning of the other reminded one of 
Floirien's beautiful fable, Le Rossignol et le 
Prince—* > 

" Lea sots savent tous se produire ; 

Le merite se cache, il faut Taller trouver." 

One was as presuming as the sparrows, the 
othet as retiring as the nightingale. 

«' Now, re-e-ly," commenced the learned 
lady, " now j re-e-ly," (she was ambitious of the 
English accent) " I am so glad you are come ; 
gentlemen, t content -for woman's talent, but I 
lowly bend to the magnificent intellect of the 
creation's lorxte, although it must be confessed 
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you are not ' melting as a lover's prayer/ as 
Hughes beautifully expresses it ; and though, 
sometimes, ' ye are more changeable than 
Proteus,' yet are ye ' glorious as Mars/ 
and ' luminous as stars !' There/' said the 
lady, making a low curtsy, " is rhyme and 
reason, which I consider the perfection of 
oratory !" 

Miss Livy and Miss Letty laughed ; Ger- 
trude smiled, and the gentlemen could scarcely 
keep their countenances in prober form. Mr. 
Altera, the rattling fox-hunter, complimented 
the lady on her eloquence, which was, he said, 
" as good as a play," and seated himself by 
her side, to draw her out; there was little 
occasion for it, for when once a woman gets a 
taste for display, it is like the overflowing of 
the Nile, which no earthly barrier can with- 
stand — I fear me, however, it does not fertilize 
like that river. When the tea equipage was 
removed, Miss Spinner proposed " that they 
should busy themselves in some intellectual 
exercise. I am sure," she continued, " Miss 
Raymond, who has so long enjoyed the en- 
lightening beams of London society, will second 
this motion ; and, indeed, I wished particularly 
to ask her, if she had seen any of the cele- 
brated characters, the lions of the day ?" 
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" Yes, I have, I believe, seen many of 

sin. 

" Oh, how I envy you ! perhaps you at- 

ided the celebrated Doctor Townsend's 

;tures, on the use and abuse of the steam- 

gine; of course you recollect Darwin's 

autiful lines — 

< Fresh, through a thousand pipes, the wave distils, 
And thirsty cities drink th' exuberant rills." 

Gertrude confessed she had not attended 
b lectures. 

" What a pity ! I think I saw your daughters, 
rs. Croydon, in that sweet fellow's botanical 
idio, at the Rotunda, I forget his name — 
ose — Rosacynth ! — do you recollect his de- 
;htful, and beautifully poetical description 

the papilionaceous tribe? and his hortus 
jcus — so talented and classical ! to arrange 
e loves of the flowers like Moore's loves of 
e angels." 

" Oh, yes," replied both young ladies, 
we all remember Mr. Rosacynth, we attended 
p- 'lectures, and all such things, before our 
Ration was finished. I suppose, Gertrude, 
m will make Lady Brilliant's daughters, your 
yfrih, do so, when they are old enough?" 

" Young Ladies," replied Mr. Barry, 
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quietly, " I believe Miss Raymond will sodn 
devote her exclusive attention to one pupil, at 
least I know one who would give— i-?' 

" Dear Sir/' said poor Gertrude, springing 
up, " do, do hold — peace — for pity's sake." 

" Bless me,* what's the matter?" inquired 
old Lady Florence ; the Croydons exchanged 
glances; Mr. Wortley stooped to look for his 
handkerchief, which was in his hand, and Mr. 
Altera gave a long whew. The silence showed 
symptoms of continuance which, nevertheless, 
the fox-hunter at length broke. " I hope you 
don't patronize the three B's that preside over 
conversazioni ?" 

What are they ?" laughed Mr. Barry, 
Blue stockings, blue milk, and blue 
rum. 5 

" Sir — Mr. Altera," said Miss Spinner, 
indignantly, " I am sorry for you ! you have 
no more taste for the beauties of literature— 
to think or speak so becomes a Goth, a Vandal, 
or — a fox-hunter." 

" Whew, dear Madani, don't plunge so ; a 
joke's a joke — though, faith, there's some truth 
in it. I was inveigled, once, to one of their 
conversazioni.; what a pucker they were in, 
worse than a pack of hounds in full cry, but 
not half the spirit or harmony, for they were 
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all after different game ; some shooting, some 
coursing, some angling, some (old one's too) 
ogleing : they seemed to me to neglect no sort 
of business, except eating, and that was not 
their fault, for they had nothing to eat, save 
trumpery biscuits and half-starved sand- 
wiches; my Sly would swallow plates and 
all in a moment — coffee, and eau sucres and 
all! oh, what is it to a baron of beef and a 
foaming tankard, or a smoking jug of whisky 
punch?" 

" But, sir," said Gertrude, kindly, for she 
saw Miss Spinner was annoyed, " surely peo- 
ple do not assemble merely to eat and drink ; 
as intellectual beings, we have higher objects 
in society, and ." 

" I'll tell you what," said the honest, but 
unpolished 'Squire, " you are much too pretty 
for one of the sisterhood." 

" Sir, I thank you," and Miss Spinner 
arose and curtsied low, very low, to Mr. 
Altera. 

" Miss Olivia," said Mr. Wortley, eager to 
avert the coming storm ; " do, pray, favour us 
with that beautiful cavatina of Rosini's — we 
all like music." 

Miss Livy did not need a second request, 
and for some time she was listened to with 
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much attention ; at last Miss Spinner became 
tired of silence, and gliding up to Mr. Barry, 

said, " that as Mr. , she forgot the name, 

had gone off that morning, in search of Roman 
pavements, and broken vessels — pipes — and in- 
teresting relics of the olden time, and had not 
yet returned to illuminate their orbit by his 
brilliant discoveries, she had a few little cari- 
osities in her bnream up stairs, that might 
afford amusement — she would bring them down 
while they were singing." The lady soon im- 
ported the various packages, boxes and bap, 
placed them on the sofa, piled up on her right 
hand and on her left, and looked not unlike t 
venerable mummy, encompassed by EgR*** 
relics. She exhibited her specimens ff eon- 
chology ; mineralogy ; her little electrifying ma- 
chine ; her figure from the Inquisition at G<*; 
a snuff box that Buonaparte had — looked at ; * 
lock of hair, cut from the tail of Marie An- 
toinette's favourite lap-dog; a bit of Pose* 
willow ; a leaf of Shakespear's mulberry tree; 
a petrified toe of St. Peter's, whack wa* 
classically labeled—" Digit *« <S#*c*» PiUnF 
and many other equally valuable relic*. Tb* 
young people grouped around her, and flfc* 
was unusually elaborate and eloquent in her 
descriptions ; nay, she even repeated an **' 
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temporaneous poem she had made upon her- 
self on a misty morning. 

Gertrude and Mr. Wortley were standing 
near each other, when Miss Spinner pulled 
various old fashioned boxes from a yellow silk 
bag : — " I purchased these very interesting 
relics of antiquity at a receptacle for old 
furniture, vulgo — a broker's shop; it is very 
obscure ; I fancy there is part of this strange 
looking box unopened — it appears so thick 
and clumsy — perhaps the fastening is con- 
cealed by some spring; it has hitherto baf- 
fled my utmost ingenuity, and I hardly 
thought the man would sell it without ex- 
amination." 

: "I ought to know it," said Gertrude, "it 
belonged, I am certain, to my dear old friend's 
cabinet." She took it, and touched a spring 
that was concealed by a small stud ; the bot- 
tom opened, and discovered, tightly pressed 
in, a roll of parchment. 

Mr. Barry seized it, hastily unfastened 
the ribband which tied it, and exclaimed— 
44 Gracious providence ! the will I the will! the 
will ! She was neither forgetful nor unjust. 
My dear Gertrude — Mr. Wortley — I give ye 
joy; she '11 have ye now, because she'll be 
almost as rich as yourself— joy, joy. Oh, I'm 

VOL. II. M 
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so happy, quite right; ' all my personal and 
estated property too;V— my dear Miss Spinner, 
yon are the sweetest being on earth;—' to 
Gertrude Raymond' — -just as it should he." 

" Dear, dearest Gertrude/' exclaimed Mr. 
Wortley; but Gertrude had fainted on his 
shoulder, and salts, eau-de-luce, de cologne, 
de-Mille-fleures were abundantly supplied by 
the young ladies, who hardly understood the 
matter, but knew that all was in delightful 
bustle, or, as Miss Spinner said, " soft con- 
fusion — rosy terror.'* 

When Gertrude had recovered, and time 
was afforded for deliberate investigation, Mr* 
Barry read the Will aloud. Mrs. Dorrington 
had left her entire property to Miss Raymond; 
subject to some life annuities, either to old and 
faithful servants, or poor relatives* Amongst 
other paragraphs contained in it,, waa the 
following :— *•" And whereas, I have good and 
substantial reasons for believing that Tho* 
mas Dorrington (who is, unfortunately, by the 
will of God, my nearest relative), is a double- 
dealing craven, and a heartless man; seeing 
that like the fabled Janus, he carries two 
faces; I leave him to be* provided for by Ger- 
trude Raymond, convinced that she of her 
generosity, will do more for him, in consider- 
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ation of his family, than my love of justice 
would permit, knowing his duplicity as I do ; 
—I leave him to her mercy." 

" It is singular/' observed Mr. Barry, " that 
my old friend should so studiously have con* 
eealed all information on the subject of her 
Will (ran us; to execute it with her own hand, 
and never mention its existence. She was a 
good lawyer, however, for it is duly witnessed; 
but where shall we find those people? this 
document has been nearly eight years in ex- 
istence. ' Patrick Muller,' the old butler, he 
is dead ; ' Frank Hftyward' and 'Jane Miller/ 
have you any idea where they are, Gertrude ?" 

"Frank Hayward married Jane immedi- 
ately on our going to Bath, and my dear rela- 
tive, you know* Sir, never retained married 
servants ; but she procured them confidential 
situations in Sir Thomas Harrowby's family. 
They have been ever since on the continent; I 
believe they are now at Rome." 

" How very fortunate," said Miss Spinner, 
" that I happened to purchase the box 1 My 
dear Miss Raymond I give you much joy." 

" Oh, so do we all," said Mrs. Croydon ; 
somewhat awkwardly, however, for Mr. Wort- 
ley's exclamation had convinced her, that her 
daughters' beauty and accomplishments had 

m 2 
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been displayed in vain ; and that, even when 
portionless, and a governess, Gertrude Ray- 
mond, notwithstanding her want of tact, ad- 
vanced age (twenty-two), and what Mrs. C. — 
always termed " very plain appearance," had 
conquered, what she considered, " a man 
worth looking after ," because he had five 
thousand a year ! 

, " Gertrude," said Lady Florence, who by 
the assistance of her ear trumpet, heard and 
understood all that had occurred — " My dear 
Gertrude, your old friend rejoices for you. 
Nearly a century has passed over this .grey 
head, and those who number only, half my days* 
must know much of joy and sorrow, yet this is 
one of- the happiest hotfrs I have ever known, 
. I sorrowed, bitterly sorrowed, when you, of 
ancient family, and mind capable of adding 
lustre to the highest rank, became an hireling 
for gold. Yet, Gertrude, I loved you more 
and more ; for even the pittance you la- 
boured for, you divided with the poor and 
the afflicted. Nay, child, I will speak; I do 
not often praise ; but you deserve more than 
I ■ can givc-r-Never did you utter unkind- 
ness towards these who had dashed your cup 
of happiness to the earth, even as it had touched 
your lips-^Ncver did you suffer the breath of 
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slander to dim her memory, from whom you 
had a right to expect so much ; for you were 
unto her as a dear and tender child. I know 
the heart has ties stronger than those of kin- 
dred, but you had chums from both those 
sources." 

" My dear Lady Florence," interrupted 
Gertrude, muoh affected, " you overrate — I 
knew my friend too well to imagine even that 
she would forget me, I should have been base, 
if I could for a moment have believed it l" 

" Your trials are now passed," resumed the 
6ld lady; "the wind of adversity separates 
the chaff from the wheat. You .have learnt 
to value the world'* friendship— And when 
I remember the virtues that characterised 
your amiable and excellent parents, the words 
of this holy book press upon my memory—" I 
have been young, and now am old, yet saw I 
never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread." 

" Hang me," said Mr. Altera, after a pause, 
" but it's worth riding a steeple-chase, to come 
in for all this." 

" It would make a delightful tale, if well 
wrought up," interrupted Miss Spinner, quite 
good enough for — ■— , perhaps not for Black* 
wpod ; but for something else, particularly, if 
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it ends, as I presume, with a — a — spare my 
blushes ! " 

. A sunny Sabbath morning succeeded this 
happy denouement, and the finding of the Will 
was noised all over the parish ; the most busy 
agent on this occasion, was Nurse Keefe, who 
went to first mass, expressly for the purpose 
of telling " how my young lady will have her 
right, and the bad breed '11 be forced to fly 
the country, and more will be happy than me 
— the fine English gintleman f that many was 
afther, the silly crathurs, as if it would be ony 
good for them to put themselves equal to my 
young lady£with the tale gintleman who bad 
sich beautiful estates, and sioh a power of 
money, and a rale castle, built on a gould 
mine (as I hard tell), and whin he wants, he 
has nothin' to do, but say to one of his men, 
' James, go down and bring me up a backet 
of gould/ and to another, * Charles my man, 
go down and bring me up a bucket of silver,"* 
s The peasantry, who most cordially hated 
" the new man," rejoiced very sincerely at 
the intelligence. 'Thos. Dorrington Esq/ 
was neither fitted by nature nor education to ^ , 
occupy the station in society to which his 
wealth had raised him. He was what the poor 
termed "a hard man;" let the land U> the 
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highest bidder, without any regard to the 
oldest tenant, and distrained for rent when- 
ever it was not paid to the hour. Such a per* 
son was not likely to obtain popularity. And 
his low habits effectually prevented his asso- 
ciating with the gentry, on equal terms. 

" Well, bad as he is, Mistress Keefe," said 
Paddy Magin, "he did'nt spirit away the will, 
which for sartin I thought he did ; for he al- 
ways had the look of a dirty turn." 

" Well, I set it down to that too, Paddy, 
and it's well for him he didn't; I'll stop 
myself after grate mass jist to see my young 
lady go to church, and pass the mock people 
on the road." * 

. " Success to ye for ever, Mistress, honey ! 
and I'll gather the boys, and we'll have a 
about for the young lady, and a groan for the 
by-gones, that 'U shiver the mountains in no 
time ; if s a pity it's Sunday, or we'd have a 
bonfire." 

" Aye, Paddy, we'll have that same whin 
she's set up safe and sound in her own house ; 
I don't think they'll have the face to dispute 
die will ?" 

Paddy did " gather the boys," and a glo- 
rious shout and a deafening groan they gave. 

" The*. Dorrington, Esq." affected at first 
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to disbelieve the will ; but he secretly pro 
what money he could from the tenants, 
deserting his unfortunate wife, whom h< 
long treated with brutal indifference, fl 
America, and left them to the mercy c 
who loved. mercy, and who proved it by s 
kindness, even to her enemies. 

Barry town never was so full of compa 
about three months after Miss Spinner' 
had been found to contain so valuable a j 
ment; shake-downs in. every room; open 
— sheep and oxen roasted whole — barrels 
and whisky— fidlers and pipers — Lady, 
liant and suite — Nurse Keefe, deputy mi 
of kitchen ceremonies — Miss Spinner in a 
satin hat, looped up with roses a-la-pastc 
and a real new wig — Mrs. Croydon an< 
daughters (poor spite), "so particularl; 
gaged that they could not dothe mselve 
honour from which they expected so 
happiness, but wished the lovers, bride, 
bridegroom, more than a thousand blessi 
Barrytown was always noted for its hospit 
for the poor, as well as the rich, she] 
under its roof, and the generous mastc 
forded relief to all who really wante 
But when Gertrude Raymond was marri 
Alfred Wortley, every body wondered \* 
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even in Barrytown, such crowds could have 
been packed. Lady Florence Barry, who had 
not been outside her own avenue gate for 
twenty years, accompanied the bride; and 
Mr. Barry gave her away. More people could 
not have been at a Priest's funeral than as- 
sembled on this memorable occasion — 

" When the wrong was made right, 
And the dark, light," 

as Miss Spinner quoted it, and the " might 
and right' 9 was exemplified for many years by 
the inhabitants of Barrytown and Mount Ger- 
trude (as Lady Florence called Mrs. Dorring- 
ton's old residence) — 

" Hospitality, 
No formality/' 

became the motto of both houses, which were 
conducted on the same plan, except, indeed, 
that Mr. Wortley never mortgaged his pro- 
perty, and the great hall at Mount Gertrude 
was garnished with merry, laughing children, 
instead of dogs, eagles, cats, and ravens. 
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" Light breezes will ruffle the flower sonetine*". 

Moore* 



PETER THE PROPHET. 



r'T talk to me, Paddy Mulvany, don't talk 
e — where's the use of your talking, chit- 
hatter, chitter-chatter, like a nest of 
pies ? don't I know what I know ? Im- 
ements indeed ! answer me this, am not 
y-two years and three months old — and 
ng a fine memory, as well as much fore- 
;, thanks be to God ? don't 1 recollect as 

as fifty years ? And what then ? why 
; that all the trading-boats landed, on that 
shore, safe and sound, whatever was 
;ed. Don't tell me of the place being, in- 
anient, Paddy Mulvany ; it's no such 
*. In a peaceable village, building a 
r to land coal ! As if the people can't burn 
as their grandfathers did before them! 

timber ! wont wattles do for the cabins 
ell as ever ? but mark the upshot of this, 
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every potatoe, every grain of corn, '11 be 
bought up and sent out of the country, when 
the English boats come in, and we shall be 
all starved ; and neither man, woman, or child, 
will be left alive to tell the story." 

" Why, thin, Mister Peter, sure it's y*er 
self that sees the sunny side of the thing 
ye've a mighty cheering way wid ye, ever am 
always," said Paddy Mulvany, looking archl; 
at his companion. 

" Sunny side ! Why there's no sunny side 
man alive, to see* When Wellington Bridg 
was built over the Soar, and sure they wer 
talking of that bridge more than a hundret 
years before it was begun; — no good will com 
of it, said I, and I was right ; it has now beei 
built three years, and no road made to it yet 
and, by the same token, it's cracked in tb 
middle ; I knew no good would come of it 
Oh what service that money would have don 
the neighbours, if it had been properly laii 
out." 

" Troth, Master Peter, you may say that— 
that is, I suppose, if you had the management 
of it — but, any how, the Quay '11 be built ii 
spite o' ye ; for it's an English gentleman tha 
has taken it in hand ; and bless ye, although J 
know ye kept a creditable shop in the town o 
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Ross, yon have no notion how quick they gets 

things done in England. Sure 1 see it all 

whin T used to take Master Nick Lett's pigs 

to Bristol Fair ; ye'd hardly credit it, hut I 

hate seen an entire street of houses built up, 

plastered, painted, papered, great, big houses, 

and the people ateing, drinking, and sleeping 

in thim comfortable, as any thing, all in one 

week. Bless ye, they go about things, and 

finish them out of hand in a jiffy." 

" So much the worse — so much the worse, 

Paddy Mulvany, no good can come of that;. 

but I suppose, as you say an Englishman has 

taken it in hand, the Quay will be built. Ye'r 

all mad I believe, barring myself; I see how 

it will end, but you mark my words, Paddy 

Mulvany, no- good will come of it. I'll just 

step over to see what they're after down yonder, 

so good bye, Paddy — remember my words." 

" God be wid ye, Master Peter. Hulloo, 

I forgot to tell you that Friar Mulloy's brown 

nag pitched him into the ditch, and Mister 

Hollin's chimbly took fire on account of the 

new English way of sweeping; they put a 

goose at the top of the chimbly, and let it fly 

down." 

" There, didn't I say so," replied the little 

man stopping, and looking as pleased as Punch 
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at the account of the accidents. " Sore I told 
Friar Mulloy * that nag '11 brake y'er Reve- 
rence's neck,' said I— I knew it ? mark my 
words." 

. " Why thin ye'r a quare little animal of a 
christian, and ye believe every word I said, 
ye little fool of a thing," continued Paddy, as 
he looked after Master Peter Callaghan, alias 
" Peter the Prophet," alias " Peter the Croa- 
ker," " and it's a dale more ye thinks of y*ereelf 
than any body thinks ; so much the better, one 
madman in the parish is enough. But yon 
chap's not ■ to say clane mad, only a little 
touched wid the cratur, and mighty puffed oat, 
thinking he's got more in his brain box nor 
any other body in the whole kingdom, Priests 
and Bishops into the bargain. God forgive us 
all our sins." 

And Paddy went off in an opposite direction 
to Peter [the Prophet, who journeyed towards 
the intended Quay. Peter was a slight, stiff, 
pertinacious, pragmatic, old bachelor, sour as 
a crab apple, and obstinate as a mule ; he had 
realized a small independence, and invariably 
passed his summer months at Bannow, having 
taken it into his head that sea air did him 
much good ; he was a source of great amuse- 
ment to the peasantry, who named him " Peter 
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the Prophet," from his habit of prognosti- 
cating; others called him " Peter the Croaker/' 
for he always prophesied evil. Paddy Mul- 
vany was a very different person — a cheerful 
careless Irishman, whom the farmers held in 
constant request as a drover. The most wealthy 
considered themselves fortunate in securing 
Paddy's services, when cattle were to be sent 
to England or Wales. For matters of busi- 
ness, Paddy's word was his bond ; and, al- 
though he could neither read nor write, his 
accounts were always fractionally correct, and 
he made most extraordinary sales for his em- 
ployers; he had not even his national fault, 
the love of whisky ; but I confess that he some- 
times indulged in most marvellous stories, and 
quizzed every body he met without mercy. 
Master Peter he took much delight in tor- 
menting, and it was perfectly astonishing how 
" Peter the Prophet" could ever have believed 
a word that Paddy Mulvany uttered. For once, 
however, he spoke the truth, in saying that an 
English gentleman was really going to build a 
Quay, at the entrance of Bannow harbour ; no 
spot could be better suited for the purpose 
than that so judiciously fixed upon ; it was 
well sheltered, and beautifully situated, with 
sufficient water to float a thirty ton sloop, even 
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when the tide was out ; the road which led to 
it was a succession of hill and dale, at one side 
shadowed by a thick oak forest; while the view 
on the other passed over sunny fields and little 
cottages, and was terminated in the distance 
by the sea; the boundless sea forming innume 
rable creeks and bays along the coast. The 
little island opposite was enlivened by a cheer- 
ful looking farm-house, while a few relics of 
some old castles, o'er parts of which — 

" The plough hud passed, or weeds had grown," 

served as a relief to the sameness of the view, 
and afforded subject for meditation: on the 
land side, high hills rose above the valley in 
rude magnificence, their healthy hue broken 
by patches of cultivation; and, indeed, no where 
could a more interesting spot be found, than 
the one selected by the English gentleman, 
Mr. Townsend, for the long projected Quay. 
I am sorry, for the sake of Peter the Pro- 
phet's reputation, to be obliged to state, that 
all things went on prosperously at the new 
building, and even the gentry were astonished 
at the rapidity with which the work pro- 
ceeded ; each man had his allotted portion, 
and the wages were paid every Saturday even- 
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ing, precisely as the clock struck six. To the 
Quay were added stores, and a salt manufac- 
tory — and, before a twelvemonth had elapsed, 
all was finished — properly finished — plastered 
— and pointed — the windows were even, and 
well set — the slates properly pegged — the tiles 
all of a size — and the buildings had a neat and 
business-like appearance. 

Peter the Prophet and Paddy Mulvany 
met at nearly the same place where they had 
separated about a year before, and both turned 
their steps towards the new Quay. 

"It's a fine sunny day, God bless it, Mister 
Peter — and I suppose ye'r going to the new 
Quay to see the fun ; it was, I must say, very 
generous of Mr. Townsend to give us a let-out ; 
all the top of the gintry have a grand enter- 
tainment — a collution they call it — up stairs in 
the stores — and below there's a piper — and 
who knows what! — and the atin' and- the 
drinkin', in lashims — and the two sloops — 
that are after commin' in with timber and 
coal, have such gay streamers out — as it's 
quite charmin' to see." 

" I don't see any thing charming in it, 
Paddy Mulvany — charming in a coloured rag 
flying red, and blue, like a turkey-cock — and 
as to the entertainment — mark my words, no 

N2 
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good will come of it. What are entertain- 
ments of all kinds — but empty puff — * Vain 
show/ as the poet says — but you have no 
taste for poetry. No, few have — I had, for 
instance — but I gave it up — I had a turn for 
the grocery business — and poetry — but no man 
can be great in two things — so I fixed on the 
former — ." 

" That was a mercy, Mister Peter, for 
somehow, although I am but an ignorant man, 
seeing I don't know B from a buttercup, yet I 
think y'er poetry would'nt have sould as well 
as y'er tea and sugar." 

" Humph !" replied the Prophet, " I see, 
Paddy, that long red house is to be let, and 
the owner's off to America ; there, my words 
always come true ; no good will come of that 
man, says I, and so it was." 

" Why, I knew no good could come of him 
myself," replied Paddy ; " who ever saw a 
good end come to any one that was hard to 
the poor ? foreby being unjust, did'nt he write 
a will, and make his dead uncle put his name 
on it, by houlding the corpse's hand, and then 
he swore he had life in him at the time, and 
troth so he had, for he put a live worm in the 
dead man's mouth, the baste." 

*' That's one of your stories, Paddy, like 
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what you told me long ago about Friar Mul- 
loy's brown nag, and the chimney ; there goes 
the Friar ; that's not a nag, but a fine hunter 
he's on now ; I suppose that's the one Paul 
Doolan gave him for praying his mother's soul 
out of purgatory in three weeks; he's a holy 
man, without a doubt, but mark my words, 
that beast will break his neck, it's so spirity." 

" As to the worm, ye may believe it or not, 
as you plase, Mister Peter, but it's as true as 
the sun's above us ; and as to Friar M ulloy, 
sure all the world knows he's a holy man, and 
a good ; never a cratur passes his door, with- 
out the bit and the sup, barring the guager, 
the blackguard, that tuck his polteen, and kilt 
his illegant little bit of a mare. • Oh ! wisha ! 
every day's bad luck to him for that same." 

" Is it true that your niece, Alice, is going 
to be married to Corry Howlan ; she's a sweet 
pretty girl, but ." 

" Now, Mister Peter, or Peter the Pro- 
phet, or whatever other name ye may have, 
I'll just trouble ye to hould y'er tongue about 
Alice and Corry ; not that I care a toss up 
(with all due respect) for y'er prophecies, al- 
though ye want every body to believe ye've 
the second sight, like a Highlander; but ye 
sec, as they are to be married, it's unlucky to 
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have any ill laid out for them ; and as to the 
girl, God's blessing be about her, she's the 
light of my eyes, and the joy of my heart, 
every day and hour of her life, the jewil." 

Peter looked annoyed at hearing his pro- 
phetic powers called in question, but he deemed 
it safer to hold his peace for a time ; at all 
events, until they came in view of the new 
Quay. 

Along a green shady lane which led to the 
centre of that day's attraction, two people were 
walking, or rather strolling, of very different 
appearance to Paddy and Peter — Peter and 
Paddy I ought to say — a lively, lovely girl, 
with roguish hazel eyes, not the soft sleeping 
eye of that bewitching colour, but a round 
brilliant little orb now twinkling, now dazzling, 
now half shut, and not unfrequently stealing 
under its pent-house lid to " the far corner," 
and peeping slyly about for fun or mischief— 
the nose of this little personage was, moreover, 
retrousee — an unerring token of much spirit, 
and, if vexed, pot a little spite. But it was 
the glittering fairness of this fairy creature 
which, united to the pure glow of health and 
cheerfulness, 'completed her fascination, and 
made Alice Mujvany the most perfect bit of 
Nature's coloJaring I ever had the good fortune 
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to behold. Her companion, Corry Howlan, 
could not have been mistaken as belonging to 
any country, principality, or power, but the 
green little Island — how often have I been 
both amused and mortified at hearing my En- 
glish friends exclaim, whenever a particularly 
miserable, dirty, round-faced, stupid person, 
met their view, " Oh, how like an Irishman!" 
" quite impossible to mistake that creature for 
any thing but an Irishman ;" trust me those 
know little of our peasantry who judge of 
them from bricklayer's labourers, superannuated 
watchmen, and Coven t-garden basket women. 
Corry Howlan was a good specimen of our 
small farmers — and I will sketch him for your 
amusement, gentle reader, as he loitered down 
that green lane with his merry companion — 
height, six feet one or two— an air of easy con- 
fidence, and every limb well proportioned — 
face, oval — teeth, white and even — nose, unde- 
fined as to aquiline, Grecian, snub, or Roman, 
but, nevertheless, highly respectable; eyes, 
large, bienfoncee, and expressive ; brow, open 
shaded with rich curling brown hair— the dress, 
as usual on holiday occasions — red waistcoat, 
blue coat, knee breeches, white stockings, neat 
black Spanish leather shoes — shirt collar 
thrown back a-la- Byron, loosely confined at 
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the base by a green silk neckerchief — a " bran 
new beaver," placed on one side the head in a 
knowing position, and a stick, not dignified 
enough to be designated as " shelalah," nor 
slight enough to be called «.< switch." There 
are many likenesses which, though correct as 
to shape and feature, fail in expression, and so 
it is in the present instance. I cannot paint 
the affectionate feelings pourtrayed in the 
young man's face, when his eyes rested on the 
careless, thoughtless girl, who tripped at his 
side, as giddy as the gay butterfly that wavered 
from the perfumed meadow-sweet to the beau- 
tiful but scentless convolvulus, and whose long 
twirling stems were supported at either side 
their path by black thorn or greeny furze. One 
of the most beautiful features in an Irish land- 
scape is the quantity of small singing birds 
which animate every break and bush ; and, as 
they paced along, the young folk disturbed 
either the soaring lark, the merry stone-chatter, 
the gay goldfinch, the tiny wren, the linnet 
bunting, yellow hammer ; as they approached 
\he thicker coverts, a jetty black bird, or timid 
partridge, would rustle for a moment amid the 
leaves, and then dart across their path swift as 
an arrow." 

" The poor harmless birdeens," said Corry, 
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" Alice, do you know, I never could hurt one 
of thim small things." 

" Well nor I, Corry," replied the little 
lass, " particularly [the robin red breast, that 
has got, you know, the blessed] Virgin's own 
Son's blood upon it — for when the Saviour was 
crucified the poor bird was heart-sorry, and 
away it flew round the cross, and over the cross, 
bemoaning all the time — and whin the cruel 
Jew-man pierced his holy side, some of the 
blood flew on the cratur's breast, and thin it 
never stopt until it nested in the holy Virgin's 
bosom ; and, to be sure, she knew the blood 
and the faithfulness of the robin, and she 
blessed it, and settled it so, that every red 
breast has the mark of the blessed blood to this 
very day." 

" You've a good memory, Ally, I hope 
you'll think of every thing as clear as that ; 
and, above all, not forget what you more than 
half, indeed as good as whole, promised me last 
nighjt at y'er father's door, and I laning aginst 
the post." 

*' I'm sure Corry, I've not the laste thought 
of any thing — was it about Paddy Clarey's 
white mare that broke into father's clover 
field?" and Alice stooped to gather a wild 
polyanthus, whose blossomy coronel pushed its 
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way over some cuckoo-bells, and crawling 
" Robin run-the-hedge." 

" Y'er the devil's teaser, Ally, darling, ye 
hav'nt y'er little cocked up nose for nothing." 

" Well, if I'm the devil's teazer, you own 
y'erself the devil ; and as to my nose, there 
are plenty to admire it without you." 

" Sure it's I that do admire it, and what's 
more love it, and its owner; but Alice, last 
night, don't you remember, whin the moon- 
bames fell on your sweet face, and whin ye 
turned away, even from that weak light to hide 
y'er blushes, that ye did not need on account 
that y'er too handsome, even without them. 
And whin I held y'er hand, and did what I'm 
sartin no man living would dare to do but 
myself, kissed it; with warm love, and yet 
with as much respect as if it had been a 
queen's. Do you remember, oh, I know you 
do, that whin not only I, but y'er father begged 
ye to fix the day ; ye whispered — oh ! it was 
so low, so sweet, sweeter Alice than ever I 
hard even your own sweet voice before, ' to- 
morrow I will tell;' that, that was all you 
said ; that sweet ' tomorrow.' Alice, I have 
thought on it ever since. You will not dis- 
appoint me. We can't fail to be happy. And 
all so smiling. Y'er father, who loves me next 
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to his own. My mother, who dotes upon ye, 
how could she help it ? A nate farm, and this 
morning I've been after a milch-white cow, 
for the sake of the luck ; such a one is'nt In 
the whole Bar'ny ; and I've bought it too ; 
and we'll look at it this evening, after the bit 
o' dance at the new Quay. I did'nt mane to 
tell ye yet, but somehow I can't keep any 
thing from ye, that would give ye satisfaction. 
And now darlint ! Ally, my own Ally, the day, 
the day." The young man took the maiden's 
hand within his, and was about to press it to 
his lips ; when, instigated by a sudden fit of 
caprice, she jerked it from him, and averting 
her head, to hide the self-satisfied smile which 
played over her countenance, replied, 

" You need not make so free, Sir, I said 
that jist to please father. I can do no such 
thing, and I hate white cows." 

Corry had been long enough a lover to 
have suffered from those little whimsical 
tricks, which poor as well as rich Misses 
practise for their own amusement, and their 
lovers' mortification. 

I must confess, I enjoy amazingly the dis- 
comfiture the lords of the creation experience 
upon such occasions. They twist and writhe 
so much under their sufferings, like eels trying 
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to get out of their skin. Anxious to show off 
in all their native dignity, yet fearing to offend 
the slippery fair one, who, for all her teasing, 
would not lose the " tassell'd gent el" for 
worlds. Then, after marriage, the noble Sir, 
begins to think it his turn to show off; and he 
gets capricious ; and then some old bachelor, 

t . uncle, or brother, tough and crusty, and per- 
pendicular as a church steeple, gives the bride- 
groom his " word of advice, to put his feet in 
his shoes, keep her nose to the grinding- 
stone, support the dignity of his sex, keep 
his own secrets." And the bride has her 
" female friends ;" old maiden aunts, who 
hate " male creatures," and beg their " dear 
niece to have a will and a way of her own, 
and be mistress in her own house," and poor 
relations, anxious that the lady should have a 
private purse ! that stumbling-block to do- 
mestic happiness. " So disagreeable to go to 

f ■-•„, a husband for every shilling," " no need to in- 
form a man of all things," "never suffer a 
husband to know how much you love him." 
And, if these counsellors are attended to, the 
ca£and-dog warfare commences, and the " I 
will," and " I wont," " You shall," " I shan't/' 
"Sir,"—" Madam,"—" Would to heaven we 
had never been married." 
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Now a little harmless teazing does no barm 
in the world; where "bear and forbear" is 
attended to, it gives a zest, a spirit to exist- 
ence, and where there is much and pure 
affection — 

" The short passing anger, but serves to awaken 
Fresh beauties, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken." / 

Not that 1 mean to say Alice was right in 
saying " she hated white cows," which was a 
decided story. No Irish girl or woman yet 
ever hated a white cow; the thing is impos- 
sible — quite. Every body, who knows any 
thing, knows that a white cow is as good as 
the Priest's blessing, or holy water in the 
house of the early wed ; and it was much too 
saucy a thing to say, but her nose was up, and 
her tongue was as nimble as a greyhound. 

" Well, Alice," replied Corry, who, as I 
said before, often suffered from his^. love's 
whimseys — " I'm parfectly astonished at y'er 
not liking the white cow, that I bought to 
plase ye ; but, whin ye see her, I know ye'll 
admire her, beyant— " 

" Ye need not have troubled y'erself to buy 
the cow, Mr. Corry, for me ; for may be I'll 
never own her," interrupted Alice. 

" Y'er not going to be jilty after y'er pro- 
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mise, and y'er father to the fore, Alice/' s 
Corry, who loved her too well to have 
wedding jested about. 

" I gave no promise to be bothered wid 
and, whether I did or no, I'll change my m 
if I like, myself." 

" Is that the pattern of ye'r honour, A 
Alice Mulvany?" inquired the young nc 
much annoyed. 

" Mind y'er own business, if ye plase, '. 
Cornelius Howlan, and I'll mind mine, 
bothered him fairly," she muttered to hen 
" I knew I'd get a rise out of him." 

" May be Miss Alice ye'd rather have 
room nor my company ?" 

" There's no manner o' doubt of it." 

" May be, Miss Mulvany, ye'd wish m< 
take my lave?" 

" Ye have the lave, so now take ye'r 
off," she replied, very sharply. 

The young man looked earnestly in her n 
and said, in his usual affectionate tone, " E 
Alice, let us be friends— dear Alice — you ca 
can't really mean to quarrel with your Cc 
—dear ?" 

" Don't dear Alice me, Sir; after I 
fashion ! don't dare to dear Alice me : t* 
do ye mean? after calling me filthy, and 
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manner o' names, to be coming * dear Alice ' 
over me : — no, Sir; and I tell ye my mind, 
Mister Cornelius Howl an, I hate you as well 
as the white cow, and I wont dance a step 
with ye, nor spake a word more to ye, this 
blessed day — Amen ! and if ye take my advice 
ye'llbeoffwithy'erself!" 

Alice, after this pretty piece of eloquence, 
tossed her little head, pressed her lips firmly 
together, and walked sturdily towards the main 
road. Corry did all he could to make her 
laugh, or speak- -but no ; she was as obstinate 
as a mule. He gathered wild flowers and 
stuck them in her hat — she flung them from 
her : he told his drollest stories, then he rea~ 
soned with her, then, in his fine rich voice, he 
sung her favourite airs — and the only wonder 
is, that she managed to hold her tongue so 
long. She afterwards confessed it was sore at 
the tip from inaction. At last, quite wearied 
by her stubbornness, Corry said, as they drew 
near the New Quay, " Now look, Alice, I'll 
not taze ye with spaking any more, the day 

but may be, before night comes, you'll be 

sorry for this fit of the dumps." 

What a cheerful noisy assemblage — a pat- 
tern ! a pattern was nothing to it ; there was 
clear sea, and the small waves running little 
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races on the firm strand: the two brigs, the 
largest ever seen close to the shore in that part 
of the world, drawn up to the Quay, which was 
crowded by the gentry and bettermost farmers' 
wives and daughters, with the piper at one end 
and the fiddler at the other, both playing the 
same tune, of which little could be heard for 
the shouting, the laughing, and chattering; 
then the windows of the Stores were all open, 
and such of the ladies as did not like to en- 
counter the heat of the sun, tempered even as 
it was by the refreshing sea-breeze, were seated 
on high, enjoying the noise and bustle ; while 
the large rooms beneath sent forth such clouds 
of savoury perfumes, as told of roast and boiled, 
pickled and preserved, besides spicery and 
cates, that would do honour to an aldermanic 
assembly. Then the machines employed to 
convey the company invited from various parts 
of the country, one or two carriages of ancient 
days, some few gigs, jaunting cars, under all 
their classifications, the double, the inside, the 
outside ; then the " common car made com- 
fortable," for the more homely, first filled with 
straw, then a feather-bed, covered with that 
destroyer of time, calico, and taste, apatch 
quilt. I have seen five dames, strange as it 
may seem, in such a conveyance ; two seated 
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next the horses' tail, partly on the shafts of the 
car, two in the middle of the feather bed (no 
bad seat that), and one cross- ways at the bot- 
tom ; this unfortunate is always obliged to hold 
fast with both hands, for a sudden jerk would 
inevitably dislodge the most ponderous. 

The sailors, mixed with the rustic groupes, 
congregated under several awnings that stretch- 
ed along the strand, and enjoyed the eagerness 
shown by the untra veiled peasantry to inspect 
the wonders of their barques, which were 
cleaned and trimmed gaily out for the purpose 
of exhibition. The most interesting of all the 
sights, however, was a black cabin boy : scarcely 
any one, in Bannow, had ever seen a negro, 
and the poor little fellow was subjected to all 
manner of inspection ; the old women were for 
washing and scraping him, to see if he could 
be brought to " a dacent colour ;" the young 
ones appeared terrified, and Peter the Pro- 
phet, after much critical examination, declared 
that " no good could come of bringing such 
outlandish things among Christians." 

" Ally, my dear," said Paddy Mulvany to 
his niece, " what ails ye, that ye look so solid? 
come, you and Corry are illegant hands at 
the jig, and ye must both put the best foot fore- 
most to-night, 'cause of the gintry." 

VOL. II. o 
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" I'll not dance a step this night, uncle, 
with Cony!" she replied, heartily sick of her 
resolve, yet, like most women, mistaking obsti- 
nacy for firmness : " I wont do it, because I 
said I would'nt ; and, for the matter o' that, 
he does'nt want me to — he's been flirting away 
this half-hour with Ellen Muccleworth." 

" He's been doing no such thing, my dear, 
I've been watching ye both, you wont spake 
to him, and yet ye ixpect him to sit at y'er 
elbow, putting up with y'er snooting — for 
what ? I'll go bail ye don't know y'erself. — 
It's well, pretty Alice, I'm not y'er bachelor, 
I'd lave ye to get rid of y'er humours as ye 
could, my jewel." 

So saying, Paddy Mulvany turned on his 
heels — tears filled the fine eyes of Alice, but 
she remained obstinate as ever — and, when 
Corry danced with Ellen, really believed 
herself a much injured, insulted little maiden. 

" I don't care," said she to herself—" I'll 
not sit quiet to please him — I'll jig it with the 
very next boy that axes me." And so she did ; 
and the next boy that asked her was no other 
than handsome Horatio Laverton, the mate of 
the Timber Vessel, and Corry had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing that Alice danced to perfec- 
tion, and of hearing such expressions of ap- 
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probation from the surrounding company, as 
— " illegantly danced"—" Success"— " Well, 
in all my time I niver saw so sweet a couple 
on the flure." " Corry, ye'r bate out by the En- 
glish boy, clane bate, and at the jig too." 
" Hurra! there's a fling; well, that is danc- 
ing." Then Alice figured in a three handed 
reel, with the mate and her rival Ellen, and, 
certainly, she there had the advantage ; forEllen 
was pronounced as " not fit to hould a candle to 
her." Yet, as the evening waned on, Alice's 
bad spirits increased, and even the attentions 
of the handsome Horatio Laverton failed to 
reconcile her to the reproaches of that little, 
silent, yet powerful monitor within her own 
bosom. As the moon rose slowly over the wa- 
ters, she remembered that she had been more 
happy at her uncle's door, with no eye upon 
her but her lover's, than she was at that mo- 
ment, walking up and down the pier, with an 
almost stranger, and listening to so much 
praise, that she began to doubt she could de- 
serve it : still she remained obstinate. 

" We will make friends to-morrow," said 
she to herself — and, as she stood leaning on 
handsome Horatio Laverton's arm, looking 
towards the little Island of Bannow, Corry 
and her uncle came on the pier. She saw, 

o2 
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in a moment, that her lover had taken too 
much whisky punch, and this reminded her 
that he had broken a promise he made her the 
preceding evening. She forgot how she had 
acted herself ; and, when Cony good humour- 
edly spoke to her, turned away, curled up her 
little nose, and replied not. 

" I am glad to find, Alice, that you like the 
smell of tar better than that of whisky." This 
remark was only noticed by the little nose 
mounting still higher, but the sailor imme- 
diately replied — 

"I suppose, Mister Irishman, the young 
lady may like what she chooses/' Corry, " hot, 
hasty, and rapid," was nothing loath to answer, 
but Paddy Mulvany interfered immediately. 

" Mister mate, — that young lady, as you 
are so civil as to call her, is my niece, and, 
moreover, engaged to that young man ; some 
tiff came betwixt them this morning, but it '11 
blow off, only I'm sorry my eldest brother's 
child should act so flirty a part. Come, you 
two shake hands, sure we ought all to be glad 
of the strangers who will bring, not only 
plenty, but peace to our strand." The young 
men shook hands, and. Paddy Mulvany placed 
his niece's arm within his, and whispered that 
it was time to go home. 
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" What do you think of our pier and har- 
bour ?" inquired Corry of the mate. 

" It's nicely suited for trade," replied the 
sailor, " and the little island opposite shelters 
it from the nor'-west wind. I'll try and swim 
to that spot to-morrow morning, though, if I 
can do it, I suppose I'm the only one in the 
country could ; it's a long stretch." 

" It's a good swim for car tain, but I'd do it 
as easy as kiss my hand, clothes and all, this 
minute, with all the ease in life." 

" Well that's good, faith, now do you ex- 
pect me to believe that ? Why I'd bet ye a 
gallon of stiff grog, ye'd founder before ye'd 
get half way." 

" Done." 

" Done." 

" Done and done's enough betwixt us two 
at any time, and so here goes, clothes and all, 
excepting coat and shoes." 

" What are ye after, Corry ?' inquired Pad- 
dy Mulvany, seeing him taking off his coat." 

" Going to swim to the island for a small 
taste of a wager ; this gentleman says, though 
he's a sea-faring man, it's impossible, so I'm 
jist going to show him the differ, for the honour 
of ould Ireland ; I'm no fresh water-rat, to fear 
a ducking in the brine — here £o«fc" 
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Whenever a true-born Patlander meditates 
a dashing exploit, it is for the honour of " Ould 
Ireland," and many of Corry's friends, heed- 
less of the consequence, cheered him to the 
undertaking. Paddy expostulated, but the 
voice of the thoughtless is always loud; his 
reasonings were not heard. 

" What, strike a bet to an Englishman ! a 
bet mus'n't be broken." 

" But I say it must and shall," said Paddy, 
" he's not in a fit state to swim; put on your 
coat Corry, here's Ally will ax you not to go." 

" Will she," exclaimed Corry, " if she does 
I'll give it up, pay the grog ; and that's more 
nor I'd do for any man, woman, or child, barr- 
ing herself." 

" Alice," said her uncle, in an under tone, 
" Alice, for the love of God ax him not to go; 
as sure as ye'r alive some harm '11 happen 
to him." 

" I don't care," replied the sulky beauty. 

Corry heard the words: " You don't care, 
Alice, now here goes in earnest!" and he 
sprang off the pier into the ocean. Alice flew 
to the spot, and ejaculated " dear Corry," but 
it was too late. " [ knew the tide would be over 
strong," exclaimed Mulvany, " and so much 
whisky." 
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" By George ! he's doing it nobly," said the 
Englishman. 

" Ould Ireland for ever !" shouted the pea- 
sants. Paddy knew well that the attempt was 
highly dangerous; he had often seen Corne- 
lius swim, and perceived the difference now. 
Without uttering a sentence he jumped from 
the pier to the deck of the nearest vessel ; 
then dropped into a little boat that was along- 
side, which was quickly unmoored, and, seizing 
the oars, tacked after his young friend ; this 
was the work of a moment, and one of the En- 
glish sailors observed — 

" I say — who'd ha' thought that yon fresh 
water chap would have slipt that craft off so 
nimbly." 

It was one of the clearest evenings that ever 
beamed out of the heavens ; the moon had risen 
up an unclouded sky ; the waters reflected the 
" night's fair queen," and the little twinkling 
stars in its clear blue bosom. The island 
might be somewhat more than an Irish mile 
from the pier ; and the efforts Corry made to 
gain it were distinctly visible, but the eddy near 
the distant shore was very strong. As there 
were many jutting crags that intercepted the 
even flowing of the tide, Paddy Mulvany did 
not follow in the exact track, but kept to the 
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right of Corry. Alice stood on the pier in 
breathless anxiety ; and that feeling was in- 
creased to one of indescribable agony, when 
she heard the mate exclaim — " Good jGrod ! 
— snre it can't be! — yes — the current — he's 
straggling — as I hope to be saved ! he's gone 
down." The crowd now pressed forward to the 
end of the pier. Stoutly did Mulvany try to 
tack his boat so as to gain the drowning man ; 
but unfortunately she stuck upon a sand bank, 
and there was no time to disengage her ; he 
therefore relinquished the oars, and plunged 
into the sea. By this time Corry had risen ; 
but before his friend reached him he had again 
disappeared. One loud long shriek of agony 
drew the attention of the spectators for a mo- 
ment to the land. It was Corry's aged — wi- 
dowed mother. She rushed fearfully along 
the Quay, exclaiming, " My boy ! — my boy ! — 
my blessed boy !" It was with difficulty she 
was restrained from casting herself into the 
waters; her eye fixed on Alice; and she said, 
in a tone between bitterness and love, " Ally ! 
Ally ! why did ye let him go ? sure I know if 
you had gainsayed him, he'd a' soon died, as 
done any thing to hurt you." 

Mulvany had watched the moment for Cor- 
ry's rising, and " treaded the water," while he 
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seized him by the collar, so as to prevent the 
possibility of grappling. Instead of the exer- 
tion he expected, he was much horrified to 
find the poor fellow apparently a motionless 
corpse ; and when he placed him in the boat* 
no symptom of lingering life was manifested. 
A loud shout from the shore told plainly how 
sincerely the people rejoiced in the success 
of Mulvany's exertions. Alice and Corry's 
mother rushed into each others arms ; trem- 
bling, they awaited the arrival of the boat; but 
it is quite impossible to describe what followed, 
when the wet and senseless form of the beloved 
of their hearts was laid on the strand. 

One in the crowd tried to soothe the wild 
grief of Alice ; " Asy, asy, dear, sure 'tis 
God's will !" She turned towards the man 
who had spoken, and pointed to the body, 
then, with the action of frenzy, shook the 
pale hand, shrieking, "Corry! oh, Cony, 
dear ! why wont ye wake ? oh ! wake, wake, 
'tis I that ax it;" and the unhappy girl fell 
senseless on the bosom of him she had dearly 
loved. The noise roused the mother, who 
had been wiping off the chill damp from 

* The boats used along the Irish Coasts are exceed- 
ingly large and deep in die keel; they are very seldom 
upset. 
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her son's forehead ; her sorrow " was too 
deep for tears." " I tell ye, Alice, he's 
dead!" she murmered, when the girl's la- 
ment broke upon her ear, " and will never 
wake again !" she bent over him, while her 
hand rested on his ashy brow, and mattered, 
unconscious of the presence of strangers — 
" You were a good son, agra ! the green plant 
of the desert. How like his father he is now, 
whin I saw him last, jist before they put him 
in the could grave, in the morning of his days, 
dead— dead — " 

" My good woman," said the Captain of the 
vessel, pushing through the crowd, " It is 
impossible that such a strong fine fellow as 
that could be smothered in so short a time by 
a mere mouthful of salt water! come, my 
hearties! lend a hand and haul him aboard; 
there's hot-water, and stoves, and every con- 
venience — and it wont be the first time we 
brought a lad to life after a ducking." The 
old woman looked earnestly in his face, and, 
clasping her hands, faintly articulated, " life ! 
to life ! God's blessing ! life ! life !" — and 
accompanied the kind-hearted Englishman, 
who assisted, himself, in the removal. 

At any other time, the Irish would have 
strenuously exerted themselves to prevent the 
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interference of the English about " death 
consarns ;" but the Captain's kind manner, 
and Mr. Townsend's going on board, silenced 
all their scruples ; Paddy Mulvany also fol- 
lowed, supporting his niece, whose youthful 
feelings rebounded at the prospect of Corry's 
recovery. As he was stepping on board, some 
one pulled his sleeve, and the ominous face 
of " Peter the Prophet" popped over his 
shoulder. 

" I just wanted to remind you, Paddy 
Mulvany, that I tould ye no good would come 
of the new Quay; you'll just please to remem- 
ber, Paddy Mulvany — " 

Paddy turned full on him — " Ye ill-look- 
ing, croaking, money-making ould vagabond, if 
I catch y'erwizend raven-face within tin yards of 
me or mine, either in town or country, I'll just 
give ye the finish, and here's the beginning." 

The drover made a blow at Mister Peter, 
which, if it had arrived at its destination, 
would have silenced his prognostication for a 
time, but he had wisely retreated, and ever after 
kept the other side of the road when he espied 
Paddy's striding figure approaching. 

The efforts of the English crew were suc- 
cessful. And the next morning a groupe of 
three — no— four, passed up l\\e ^Tfcfc^ \scfcfc., 
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where the birds were singing, and the flo 
blossoming, as sweetly as ever. An old wo 
could hardly be said to be in the advance 
closely did she keep, and so often did 
turn back to look upon a party of three, 
filled up the pathway. A young man, 
ceedingly pale, was in the centre, and h< 
rived support and happiness from thos 
whom he leant. The girl was slight, an< 
tear-drop glittered in her eye, even whei 
pale youth gazed upon her with looks of 
diminished affection; his hand too lay, 
could hardly be said , to lean, upon her 
arm ; while his companion on the other 
had enough to sustain. Alice became i 
formed flirt. And, although she never < 
conquered her love for ingeniously torn 
ing, yet did she conquer her obstinacy, 
declared unqualified approbation of the v 
cow. 
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